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Under the midnight sun of Ganada’s far North-West, a line of barges 
creeps into Yellowknife—a gold-mining settlement on the desolate 
shore of a great lake. Their load—cyanide in drums—is prosaic, 
perhaps; but it has completed an adventurous journey that started 
10,000 miles away at an I.C.I. factory in England: by sea across the 
Atlantic and through the Panama Canal to Canada’s Pacific coast; 
down-river by barge, overland again for many a rugged mile, 
down-river once more to the watets of the lake itself. 


Such odysseys are not uncommon for_I.C.I. chemicals, and least 


The influence of I.C.1. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 








of all for I.C.I. cyanide. Known for 50 years as the key for unlocking 
gold and silver from their ores, it is used almost everywhere these 
precious metals are mined—in the Australian deserts, in the rolling 
hills of Southern India, in the mountains of Colombia and the 
uplands of Fiji. And, like so many I.C.I. chemicals, it is no stranger 
to the engineering industries of Europe. Cyanide case-hardening 
salts from I.C.1., as well as degreasing solvents and metal pre- 
treatments, play a part in the production of everything from 
hypodermic needles to agricultural machinery. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THe coMMuNiSsTS closed the Brandenburg Gate 
and barricaded with tanks and troops the other 
usual routes between the two halves of Berlin 
after the flood of refugees from East to West 
had risen to a record height. This did not pre- 
vent refugees from continuing to slip through by 
less. orthodox channels. The East German Gov- 
ernment also threatened to interrupt Western 
communications with Berlin; this was in answer 
to a report that the West German Government 
was thinking of cancelling the inter-German 
trade agreement. Mr. Khrushchev again mixed 
warnings of war with assurances that, the leaders 
of the West being ‘sensible men,’ reason would 
prevail. Everyone continued to hope vaguely that 
it would, and that a peaceful settlement could 
be negotiated in the gap between the West 
German elections in September and the Moscow 
party conference in October. Electioneering 
smirched the image of West German unity over 
Berlin when the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, called 
his rival, Herr Brandt, a bastard, in the strictly 
legal sense, which Herr Brandt had never made 
any secret of being. At the same time a seven 
months’ gaol sentence for insulting behaviour was 
passed on a West German citizen who had writ- 
ten to Dr. Adenauer suggesting that he should 
join the Foreign Legion and ‘giving him other 
advice.” 


IN ISRAEL the trial of Adolf Eichmann came to 
an end after four months, but judgment was not 
expected to be given until November. In India 
Master Tara Singh, the Sikh leader, began a ‘fast 
unto death’ because Mr. Nehru’s government still 
refused to create a Punjabi-speaking State. Rela- 
tions between the United States and Cuba im- 
proved slightly: agreement was reported on 
measures to stop piracy; Cuba arranged to return 
the hijacked Electra airliner and the US arranged 
to return a Cuban patrol boat—although this 
was described by a State Department official as 
‘definitely not a swap” 


* 


THERE WAS MORE SABOTAGE in Northern Rhodesia 
against the new constitution. Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, still advocating non-violence and resist- 
ing pressure from extremists both inside and out- 
side the United National Independence Party, 
came to London for a last appeal—‘not to the 
government’ (in which he said he no longer had 
confidence) but to the British public. In Kenya 
Jomo Kenyatta was released after over eight 
years’ detention. This was more to the liking of 
the Kikuyu than of the League of Empire 


the entrails of a goat on the doorstep of Mr. 
Macleod’s Chelsea flat as a ‘silent demonstration.’ 


* 


IT WAS A BAD WEEK for air travel. Thirty-four 
schoolboys and two masters from a Croydon 
secondary school were killed when a Cunard 
Eagle Airways Viking crashed into a Norwegian 
hillside. There was confusion at Gatwick Airport 
last weekend after lack of fuel had grounded the 
aircraft of Overseas Aviation Limited, a firm 
which could not pay its debts and subsequently 
talked about voluntary liquidation. More than a 
thousand travellers were stranded abroad and had 
to make alternative arrangements, to the benefit 
of some of the other solvent airlines. Other travel- 
lers were delayed in leaving. this country, among 
them Mr. Gaitskell and his family, nine hours 
late on a flight to Yugoslavia. Mr. Macmillan 
left for Yorkshire to shoot grouse—forty on the 
first day, according to the Daily Sketch, which 
alone seemed to have discovered the secret of his 
bag. Canon Collins laid himself open to outlawry 
under a statute of the fourteenth century by vot- 
ing against the election of Dr. Stopford to the 
bishopric of London in protest against the prin- 
ciple of Crown nomination and personally against 
a man who believed that nuclear war was prefer- 


Loyalists who left a polythene bag containing | 








able to Communist domination of Britain. 
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CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 


mpd the last subject that MPs discussed 
in the Commons before leaving for their 


summer holidays was how to deal with crimeg 


of violence; a topic which seems likely, to judge 
by the motions now being sponsured for the 
Conservative Party Conference demanding the 
restoration of flogging, to be one of the first 
subjects for discussion when politicai activity is 
resumed in the autumn. This will put the Home 
Secretary—probably the platform, too—in a 
difficult position; for the floggers are not going 
to be satisfied with the eld arguments against 
corporal punishment, and the Home Office is 


finding it hard to provide new ones 


Not that the floggers would listen to reason, 
however skilfully presented. In its pamphlet 
Corporal Punishment, Fact Versus Fiction, the 
Howard League for Penal Reform has presented 
all their traditional arguments for a return to 
flogging; and one by one demolished them. On 
an issue of this kind the evidence admittedly is 
fickle; but at least the Howard League can show 
that whatever evidence there is all points to the 
same conclusion: flogging is valueless as a de- 
terrent. This was the conclusion both of the 
Cadogan Committee, which reported in 1938, 
and of the Home Office Advisory Council which 
reported last year; as Lady Elliot of Harwood 
(a member of the Advisory Council) has pointed 
out, none of the witnesses who were in favour 
of judicial corporal punishment, including the 
Lord Chief Justice, were able to provide any 
evidence in its favour. The only argument they 
advanced which had something to be said for 
it was that flogging may be a more humane 
method of dealing with youths than sending them 
to prison—particularly in present conditions of 
prison overcrowding. Yet the fallacy is obvious: 
if flogging is not a deterrent. releasing criminals 
who have been flogged will simpiy put a flock 
of malcontents back on the streets to resume 


their life of violent crime. 


But reasoned refutation will only push the 


floggers back to the argument that crimes of 


violence are increasing, and to reject flogging is 


consequently not enough; for the public’s pro- 
tection, something must be done, and done 
quickly. To this end, two proposals have been 
put forward recently by Conservative MPs. One 
has come from David Price; in a speech made 
earlier this year, now reprinted as a Conserva- 
tive Political Centre pamphlet Crime and Punish- 
ment, Mr. Price urges a rapid expansion of de- 
tention centres. There are: only four in existence 
at present; although the Home Secretary has 
promised twelve by early next year, the need for 
more is becoming acute. 

‘The short sharp punishment’ which a deten- 
tion centre. provides is probably, as Mr. -: Price 
claims, effective; but its effectiveness is ob- 
viously. limited to the kind of prisuner who is 
susceptible to rehabilitation; it has little value 
for the old lags in the Bill Sikes tradition, or for 
psychopaths. For these, a suggestion made 
by David James in the Commons debate on 
crimes of violence is worth further considera- 
tion: one of the Western Isles, he argued, which 
are becoming depopulated, might be used as a 
penal colony. The suggestion was rejected by 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke on behalf of the Home 
Office as not practical—because prison officers, 
their wives and families simply will not go to 
such remote places, cutting themselves off from 
the amenities of civilisation; and this is true, as 
the experience of Dartmoor has shown. But if 
it were not a penal colony—if Mull, or Eigg, or 
one of the isles were developed as a criminologi- 
cal laboratory, rather than as a gaol—would 
there be the same reluctance? The trouble with 
prisons, as Bernard Shaw pointed. out, is that 
the warders are in a sense prisoners, too; but 
doctors and nurses at mental or fever hospitals, 
though some of them are as remote, do not 
have the same feeling of resentment and bore- 
dom at their isolation, because they have useful 
and absorbing work to do. 

Already there are institutions—not prisons 
to which psychopaths are being sent: Rampton, 
Broadmoor, Moss-side. The fact, too, that no 
exact definition of a psychopath exists, though 
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confusing, is a help; it means that no rigid 
boundary demarcation fine between mental 
patient and criminal has been, or is likely to be, 
drawn (as Kenneth Robinson pointed out in the 
Commons debate, the confusion was neatly illus- 
trated by the fact that the Home Office and 
the Ministry of Health were both represented 
on the Government front bench, though it was 
the Home Office that eventually replied). In any 
case, if: psychopaths fall into the category of 
patients rather than criminals, as up to a point 
they do, there is no reason why they should not 
be sent to the equivalent of isolation hospitals, 
there to be treated and—more important, from 
society’s point of view—used for purposes of 
research, with the aim of examining the roots 
of crime. Even the most virulent of floggers has 
to agree, when pressed, that prevention is better 
(though less stimulating to some morbid minds) 
than cure; and prevention will oniy be achieved 
if society can learn how criminal tendencies can 
be diagnosed and dealt with before a man, is 
attracted to and engulfed in a life of crime. 


In the Pipeline 
B: imposing a six-months’ wage freeze on the 
salaries of government employees the 
Chancellor has taken what must seem to -the 
Treasury a logical step; but only at the risk: of 
creating a new white-collar alliance against the 
Government, which could develop into a for- 
midable adversary. Most teachers and many civil 
servants feel that they have been tricked, because 
the axe has fallen so arbitrarily; a man who had 
won a pay-rise last month keeps it; to colleagues 
whose claim happened to be stuck in the pipe- 
line this seems downright unfair. 

Against the teachers, the argument is being 
used that this was their own fault; if they had 
not refused the latest Burnham award they 
would now be enjoying its benefits. It is further 
being urged that the Burnham award was in any 
case a bad one, giving too much to what the 
Economist derides as ‘estimable but preoccupied 
young females’—their preoccupation being with 
finding a husband rather than with enlightening 
the young, because they can leave the profession 
as soon as the right man has been caught. But 
this is a shabby line to take. There are certainly 
(as readers of Charles Brand’s ‘The Teacher’s 
Lot’ and the controversy which followed in the 
Spectator last spring will recall) good arguments 
in favour of revising the salary scales within the 
teaching profession, incorporating more exten- 
sive and effective differentials; but this reform 
is something which ought to have been kept 
distinct from the need to introduce economy 
measures because of the balance of payments 
crisis. For the Government to try to distract 
attention from its own embarrassments by 
making an offer which can be interpreted as a 
ruse to prevent the profession from forming a 
united (and hostile) front may seem clever 
politics, but it is likely to arouse intense irrita- 
tion in the profession as a whole. The Chancellor 
would have been wiser to let the Burnham award 
stand, and let Sir David Eccles insist on reforms 
in the way it is distributed, later. 

As the emergency Budget recedes into perspec- 
tive, the need for it is clearer; but so is the 
failure of the Chancellor and his colleagues to 
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persuade the community how urgent that need 
had become. Admittedly, this was bound to pre- 
sent difficulties; for the Government to admit 
that the nation had strayed from the road to 
affluence on to the road to destitution invited 
ribaldry, and Mr. Macmillan is anxious to stress 
that the country’s economic difficulties, however 
severe, are in a sense marginal; it will not require 
either savage belt-tightening, or a huge pro- 


Berlin: August 


From JULIAN CRITCHLEY, 


E flew into the city at midday on Friday. 

We were met at Tempelhof by an official 
of the West Berlin administration. He provided 
us with a car, its driver and a pretty guide-cum- 
interpreter. Thus armed we spent the afternoon 
driving around West Berlin. On Saturday morn- 
ing we went to the refugee centre at Marienfelde, 
and then later went on to tour East Berlin. Thus 
by Sunday morning when the trouble began fol- 
lowing the sudden, if not surprising, closing of the 
sector boundaries to East Berliners we had man- 
aged to get the feel of the city. 

West Berlin is a noisy, prosperous, brand-new 
city, its occasional bombed sites flanked with 
glass, concrete and even aluminium. The people 
outnumber the police, and the cars the people. 
Beside it East Berlin seems hardly to belong to 
Europe at all. It was as if one had stepped back- 
wards some fifteen years to the summer of 1946. 
Here the police seem to outnumber the people, 
and except for Stalinallee, with its 1930-style 
Soviet architecture dominating the ruins of what 
was once the centre of the city, the place seems 
hardly to have been touched. The pre-war apart- 
ment houses are pockmarked and peeling, the 
roads ill-repaired, the people shabby and the 
shops drab and poorly stocked. (The principal 
grocery store in Stalinallee had one large window 
devoted to a ‘display’ of thirty identical spherical, 
colourless, plastic salad shakers.) From the 
fagades of official buildings scarlet-lettered 
banners exhort the passer-by to ‘build Socialism,’ 
‘fight for peace’ and ‘raise production.’ In the side 
streets many of the shops are empty, their win- 
dows whitewashed showing that their owners 
had fied to the West. East Berlin is a dismal 
place, its only colour its slogans. 

Last Saturday a record number of over 3,000 
people were admitted to the refugee centre at 
Marienfelde. They were not to know that they 
were just in time. The centre is not a camp in the 
normal sense. It consists of a number of blocks of 
fiats built round a central courtyard, designed so 
as to be turned into workers’ homes once Ger- 
many is re-united. 

That morning the centre was packed, the flats 
full, families lying on the grass, sleeping on 
benches, or under tents loaned by the British 
Army. I went to listen in at an interrogation by 
three former East German refugees, now officials 
of the camp, who screen and question the 
refugees as they arrive. A family of three were 
brought in. A middle-aged man, a border-crosser, 
that is one who lived in East Berlin but who until 
recently had worked in the West, his wife and her 
mother. The husband, an electrical engineering 
worker, responded aggressively to what seemed to 
be a series of blunt, even brutal, questions. His 


ductivity increase, to set the economy back op 
its feet again. If the hazards are not stressed, 


though—if a television audience sees the Prime § 
Minister apparently confident, and obviously not 7 
alarmed—then the risk inevitably will be that the © 
unions will not take this crisis too seriously; and © 
in that case, there will be little chance of their ’ 
accepting the Pause, when the test comes in the 4 


autumn. 
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wife said nothing but sat twisting her hands, 


SRA RY 


glancing anxiously around the room. Only the old 7 


woman seemed unmoved. She sat unblinking 
with a total disregard for the brisk question and 
answer, like someone who had undoubtedly 
endured the same sort of thing from at least three 
generations of bureaucrats. 


That night the East Germans moved, and 
sealed the twenty-four-mile-long sector boundary 
to prevent any more refugees from reaching West 
Berlin. The newspapers carried the news in 
extra editions, and as the morning wore on the 
atmosphere in both halves of the city grew in- 


ac 


creasingly tense. By the early afternoon a long | 


line of Volksarmee and Volkspolizei stood along 
the Brandenburg Gate and the streets leading 
away on either side. In the columns of the gate 
itself were armoured cars, and troop carriers, 
their machine guns pointing up the Avenue of 
June 17 towards a crowd of some 8,000 West 
Berliners. Between them was the width of one 


wide street and a posse of Western police. Fora | 


long time both sides stood quietly, staring at one 
another and at the reinforcements to both sides 
that kept arriving. 

’ Later a group of students began to whistle, 
catcall, and chant ‘Hang Ulbricht’ and then to 
push the restraining line of police slowly towards 
the bayonets of the East German factory militia, 
police and soldiers. The rest of the crowd. still 
silent, watched intently as the students were 
forced back to safety, helped by jets of water 
from the East Germans, Now waving banners 
the students continued to barrack, greeting each 
new East German officer who arrived on the 
scene with torrents of abuse, Both behind and 
in front of the Brandenburg Gate there were 
lorries packed with riot squads. At mid-afternoon 
I left and drove into the Eastern sector. 

After our passports were checked we were 
saluted through and drove up the length of the 
Friedrichstrasse. There were very few people 
about, just the occasional group of sullen- 
Jooking young men. Truckloads of police, tanks, 
and factory squads carrying sub-machine-guns 
were drawn up along the Unten den Linden. We 
drove on and out again into West Berlin. 

It was no easier to see a solution to the Berlin 
crisis, but at least I now had a better impression 
of what the West stands to lose (and the East to 
gain) if ever we are forced out of the city. 
Strangely enough, time may be, for once, on out 
side, for the East German regime is so obviously 


insecure, its economy so ramshackle and its © 
people so bitterly frustrated than anything might | 


happen. Perhaps what it needs most of all is 
recognition by the West? 
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Storm Cones Hoisted 


By JOHN COLE 


r looks as if there is going to be a hard 
| cen in industrial relations. The storm cones 
are being hoisted on every side: by power- 
station men and teachers, engineering workers 
and civil servants, railwaymen and Post Office 
engineers; and it will be surprising if we do not 
have a major official strike before the spring. 

Much depends, of course, on how deeply Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd has dug in his heels and how 
seriously the two sides of industry take him. It 
would not be the first time that a government 
has.talked tough and acted timorously, having 
achieved part of its objective by bluff. There 
was the famous warning :n 1957 that civil ser- 
vants would get any wage increases which the 
arbitration tribunal awarded them, but that the 
cost would be met by ‘compensating economies’ 
—men would be dismissed to keep the total wage 
bill unchanged. The threat made a great flurry 
in the newspapers, but it turned out to mean 
very little, as the Treasury had known from 
the start. The Chancellor’s call for a ‘pause’ in 
wage increases this year, therefore, may not seem 
so uncompromising by the spring. 

At the moment the minds of all the economic 
pundits, from Lord Amory to the Council on 
Prices, Productivity and Incomes, seem to be 
running towards a rationalisation of the wage- 
bargaining machinery, designed to make it more 
sensitive to productivity. Because workers in 
manufacturing industries must not be allowed to 
run away from the rest in the wages race, the 
argument is, some national estimate of increased 
productivity must be produced—probably by ex- 
perts under the supervision of a body drawn from 
employers and unions—to form the background 
to negotiations in individual industries and 
services 

The scheme has some cbvious disadvantages. 
It removes the idea of direct incentive in the 
progressive industries; and it would demolish 
at a stroke a number of criteria that have been 
established—at some expense, by way of Royal 
Commissions, committees of inquiry and the like 
—for settling wages. Most notable is the principle 
of comparability. Can the Government seriously 
argue that when it set up the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee it did not establish the principle that the 
wages of railwaymen should be related to those 
of workers in outside industry? If it did not, 
then the whole exercise was a scandalous waste 
of public money, far too expensive a way of 
settling a single wage claim. And what about the 
policemen? It is all very well for people who 
become concerned with the wage and salary 
machinery once in a lifetime to produce their 
formule for yet another piece of tinkering. But 
each time that we grasp at another expedient, 
and forget what has gone before, faith in and 
respect for constitutional industrial relations 
dwindle. 

What has been most disturbing about events 
in the civil service during the past week is the 
quite cynical disregard for long-term conse- 
quences displayed by the Government—and by 
some newspapers who ought to know better. The 
Civil Service National Whitley Council is based 
on an agreement which lays down arbitration as 


the end of the road where negotiations have 
failed to produce a settlement. It is true that it 
is not specifically stated that the date on which 
an award of the tribunal should operate must 
also be arbitrable. But can there be any doubt? 
For if a tribunal’s award has no compulsory 
date attached, any employer who wants to save 
a bit of money would simply say: ‘Very well, 
you can have your extra tuppence an hour in 
1984’; and that would effectively end any faith in 
arbitration. 

In any event, if others had any doubt about 
what the agreement meant, the Treasury has not. 
It issues a booklet to new entrants, which says, 
quite gratuitously, that the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal fixes the dates; and this has 
also been standard practice for many years. Mr. 
Lloyd has now decided to suspend it, for rea- 
sons of public policy. Now, all this may look 
like a technical matter, too difficult for the lay- 
man to understand. But there should be no doubt 
about what the Government is doing. It is 
chipping away at a valuable part of the citizen’s 
rights—the system of free bargaining on salaries 
and incomes. 

What is worse, Ministers scarcely seem to 
realise this. Did the Chancellor, for example, 
understand that the principle he is following is 
‘the end justifies the means’? If the Government 
can suspend an agreed and established rule just 
because it finds it expedient to do so, it can also 
change other rules. But so can other people. It 
is of little use that the Minister of Labour should 
call meetings of employers and unions to end 
wildcat strikes, and to induce workers to keep 
agreements signed by their representatives, if 
the Government itself regards its pledged word 
as subject to the exigencies of the service. Yet 
these are the kind of arguments that the Times 
apparently regards as ‘irrelevancies’-—an opinion 
for which Mr. R. A. Hayward, the civil servants’ 
leader, administered a gentle, but richly de- 
served, rebuke. 
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What is not irrelevant is that some of the 
nationalised industries, where trade unionism is 
less mild, also have compulsory arbitration 
clauses. In all logic, the Government ought to 
tell the Railway Staffs National Tribunal that it 
cannot fix the date of an award either. Let the 
Tribunal make its award sometime about Christ- 
mas, to bring the railwaymen up to the level 
they enjoyed briefly after the Guillebaud report; 
and then let Dr. Beeching announce that they 
will only get the money—not even back-dated— 
when the Government has ended the pause: 
does anyone think the railway unions would 
stand for this? 

It all makes a poor start to the Chancellor’s 
long-term plan, which must be based firmly 
on co-operation. Not that there is any evidence 
in recent experience that either side of British in- 
dustry is prepared or able to accept the kind of 
central authority needed if a Swedish system of 
wage negotiation is to work. The Government 
would do better to devote its energy to two 
things which offer good long-term prospects. It 
should encourage and help individual industries 
to use productivity (in manufacturing) and 
efficiency (in services) as a far more important 
factor in wage-fixing than at present. For a start, 
the machinery for measuring these needs to be 
improved, since unions and employers enter 
negotiations with dramatically different analyses 
of how their industries are doing. 

But all wage negotiations take place against 
two inescapable facts of the labour market. What 
is the lowest wage at which an employer can hold 
the number of workers he needs? What is the 
best price that a man can get for his labour? 
The law of supply and demand operates quite 
inexorably. As long as there is chronic labour 
scarcity in the Midlands and South-East, the 
service industries, for example, will pay more 
than they can afford there, and because of the 
system of national negotiations, this will distort 
the whole pattern. As long as there is unem- 
ployment in Scotland, Northern Ireland, Mersey- 
side and Tyneside, labour will be cheaper there. 
The wage pattern can only be made more logi- 
cal and less inflationary if supply and demand 
are more nearly equated in each area 
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‘I suppose they had to let Kenyatta out to make room for that feller Kaunda. . . 
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Fatal Discrepancy 


By T. R. M. 


RITAIN’s peculiar treatment of Northern 

Rhodesia is underlined ironically by the fact 
that, at the moment when trouble, violence, dis- 
content and aggression were assuming tragic 
proportions there, Nyasaland was holding, in an 
atmosphere of almost lethargically acquiescent 
calm among all races, elections which were 
certain to bring an African majority to power 
and eliminate the rule of Sir Roy Welensky and 
the United Federal Party. Both are British Pro- 
tectorates; both are entitled to precisely equiva- 
lent treatment. But, while the Africans in Nyasa- 
Jand are to be free to control their own futures, 
the Africans in Northern Rhodesia are con- 
demned, by a constitutional artifice which is a 
travesty of democracy, to a continuation of 
white minority rule—a rule they have made it 
perfectly clear they will in no circumstances 
accept. The reason is that they are necessary to 
a continuation of the Federation which Sir Roy 
Welensky and the UFP wish to go on ruling, 
whereas the Nyasalanders are not; and the 
British Government has chosen to abdicate re- 
sponsibilities and break its solemn promises to 
its Northern Rhodesian subjects in order to 
appease Welensky and the British Conservative 
Party's right wing. 


It is impossible, in the limits of a short article, 
to explain why the precise percentages of voters 
of each race prescribed by the Northern 
Rhodesian constitutional proposals as qualifica- 
tions for the crucially powerful National seats 
favour the election of European, or European- 
supported, candidates and prohibit the election of 
representative Africans. Anyone who doubts their 
true effects should read a masterly extended 
analysis of them in the current Central African 
Examiner entitled ‘Calculated to Absurdity’ 
which shows that the Africans cannot win, who- 
ever does. , 


Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, whose pacific 
moderation obliged him to accept the original 
*15-15-15° proposals as a basis to work on, has 
rejected the revised version as the ‘sell-out’ 
which it is. To quote the current Examiner again: 
‘A unique opportunity of a virtually agreed con- 
stitution had arisen when Kaunda accepted the 
Macleod plan. It has been lost, and he must feel 
he has learnt a bitter lesson. Her Majesty's 
Government has, by the smallest stroke of the 
pen, produced the possibility of a very great 
disaster.’ 


The fatal discrepancy between Britain’s en- 
forced imposition, in 1953, of Federation with 
Southern Rhodesia upon the hostile African 
populations of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and Britain’s promise to them that Federa- 
tion would in no way impede their political ad- 
vance, has come home to roost. It was an irre- 
sponsible and frivolous undertaking which should 
never have been given, for it could never be ful- 
filled. You cannot with one hand impose upon 
people something they passionately reject and, 
with the other, give them the right to reject it, 
without creating conflict. British trusteeship for 
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the Protectorates could only lead-—following the 
example of Nigeria, Ghana, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and so on—to decolonisation; to an African 
majority, and consequently African government. 
But Federation quickly produced a leader, Sir 
Roy Welensky, and a party, the UFP, devoted 
to maintaining European privilege; the doctrine 
of ‘partnership’ written into the Preamble to the 
Federal Constitution (though not into the legally 
binding body of the instrument) was only a 
nostrum for promising justice and happiness for 
blacks without diminishing white privilege, an 
illusory and indeed non-existent via media be- 
tween the tyranny of the Union and Portugal 
and the liberal decolonisation going on success- 
fully in most of the rest of the continent. 

The resistance of Welensky and the UFP to 
decolonisation is Britain’s biggest challenge in 
Africa today, and one which the Government 
has so far, with a despicable pusillanimity, de- 
clined to meet. The UFP is playing a most 
dangerous game by maintaining its pretensions in 
the Protectorates and imposing them whenever 
possible by mendacity or force (Welensky’s re- 
cent ludicrous attempt to delay free elections in 
Nyasaland is the latest example). It is building 
up resentments and pressures which can only 
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explode in uncontrollable violence. It is no more 
representative, and enjoys no more support, in 
Northern Rhodesia than a government of 


occupation. The conception is so out of touch | 
with the main stream of African evolution that | 


it is bound to lose in the end: the danger is that 
it may drag all Central Africa, and Britain's 
reputation in the continent, down with it in the 
process. 

The caly remedy is for Britain to insist upon 
a juster constitution in Northern Rhodesia. Mr, 
Kaunda has said that a 5 per cent. qualification 
for both sides, racially, would enlist his co. 
operation. There is no conceivable objection to 
this except that it might deprive the UFP of 
governing power in Northern Rhodesia, as in 
Nyasaland, and that this might mean the end of 
Federation as we now, and most unhappily, know 
it. But the only hope of a viable Federation in 
Central Africa is to allow the present one to 
disintegrate and to build again on sounder 
foundations. The UFP is not necessary to sucha 
Federation; the present enforced one is to the 
UFP. Britain, therefore, should not, as she does 
at present, encourage the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia to exclude from the Northern Province 
and the Copperbelt the only people who could 
restore order there, Mr. Kaunda and the UNIP 
leadership; it should admit them to the councils 
of the country. If she will not do so, Mr. Kaunda 
has every right to appeal to other African States 
to help him. 


A New Half-Nationalised Industry 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


started here as a government enterprise, 
closely guarded for security reasons and kept 
from the personal control of private individuals. 
Not even the Americans could have left the 
building of reactors and nuclear weapons in the 
beginning to businessmen. But the situation is 
now changing: peaceful uses are being found. In 
a White Paper last year, the Minister of Power 
said that nuclear power stations are expected to 
become cheaper than coal-burning stations by 
1970. Nuclear engineering is clearly not going to 
remain a security-stifled affair for long. 

In contrast to the pattern of other large 
nationalised industries, where firms set up on 
their own account and were then taken over 
in the public interest by the government, here 
is an industry that grew in the bosom of the 
government and now is about to be chucked 
out in the public interest. The UK Atomic 
Energy Authority is thus faced with a change 
in its functions. Initially the Authority was ex- 
clusively responsible for research and develop- 
ment. Now that big engineering firms are in- 
volved and likely to become more so, they are 
going to do independent research in their own 
interests. A growing need will arise for exchange 
of ideas and some means of co-operation be- 
tween firms and between firms and the Govern- 
ment Authority. And firms will be obliged to 
collaborate, because of the amount of capital and 


\ s in all other countries, the nuclear business 


the large scale of the engineering involved. 

Because of this, every major industrialised 
country in the Western world except Britain has 
formed a national Atomic Forum. The idea of 
these forums is that representatives of industry, 
public utilities, educational institutions and the 
government should keep in touch to make known 
each other’s needs, disseminate information, 
check useless developments and stimulate de- 
velopments which look useful. It provides a 
liaison which other countries have found useful. 
Yet the Government here has taken no action fo 
form one and indeed has discouraged the idea, 
as if to imply that the AEA and the Government 
envisage themselves continuing to be solely re- 
sponsible for the management of this new in- 
dustry. 

If so, then the AEA will be the Circumlocu- 
tion Office of the new age. The essential require- 
ment for enterprise in nuclear engineering is 
co-operation and the pooling of capital and re- 
sources, as the Common Market countries have 
realised. French industry has already acquired 
an enormous interest in nuclear development, 
and the French have an Atomic Forum—as have 
the Germans and the Dutch. There is also a 
European Atomic Forum. The more the nuclear 
engineering industry comes to depend on expen- 
sive research and the intimate co-operation of 
increasingly diversified groups, the more settled 
will become our decline relative to the continen- 
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tal countries if the present policy is main- 
tained. 

In view of this, the Government’s failure to 
enlist the co-operation of industrial nuclear en- 
gineering firms is depressing The Ministry of 
Transport received a report several months ago 
on designs submitted by five companies a year 
ago for an atomic reactor for driving ships. 
These designs were called for although it was 
known at the time that, for them to be com- 
petitive with ordinary fuel engines, further: funda- 


Parents and Children 


Beach 


MONICA 





By 


NE of the most depressing lessons that the 
eats of small children have to learn is 
that real holidays are not possible for them. 
Goodness knows, we fight hard against the know- 
ledge, piling our carry-cots into Land-Rovers 
and touring the Continent with our toddlers, 
lightheartedly trying tents and caravans and holi- 
day chalets and holiday camps, buying our copy 
of the Parents’ Holiday Guide each January and 
leafing eagerly through it in the hope that this 
year we will find the perfect solution 

But | think we are fooling ourselves. The 
bitter fact remains that the kind of holiday which 
renders a young child, say, up to the age of seven, 
angelic with happiness is not a particularly satis- 
fying one for his parents unless their tastes 
happen also to be ones of infantile simplicity. 
All that small children want is sea and sand and 
other children to play with, with a few ice- 
creams and fun-fairs and late nights sprinkled 
on the top like gold-dust on a super lily. They 
don’t want long journeys, or foreignness, or food 
beautifully cooked and served, or landscape, or 
peace. One may, of course, try to plan one’s 
holidays as single-mindedly as one did before 
one had children, setting firmly out for an un- 
spoiled spot in magnificent scenery, containing 
a matchless hotel where the food is impeccable; 
if one’s children are cowed enough it may even 
work after a fashion, but the essential light- 
heartedness of the holiday is lost anyway because 
the remorseless routine of child care goes on re- 
gardless of the setting. Even on the Day of 
Judgment one’s baby would doubtless insist on 
being given its bottle and a clean nappie at five 
o'clock in the morning, and even on holiday 
one’s toddlers like to greet the dawn with joyous 
shouts and requests for orange juice and biscuits. 
The fierce programme of changing and bathing, 
of washing clothes and wiping faces, of stopping 
the baby crying and carrying on interminable 
mystified conversations with the three-year-old, 
which at home is so habitual that it seems 
scarcely noticeable, suddenly becomes unbear- 
able in surroundings dedicated to leisure and 
pleasure. It is at such times that even the most 
devoted, grateful and fulfilled Mums suddenly 
find themselves thinking enviously of their 
childless friends and wondering whether, after 
all, they themselves have mistaken their vocation. 
There is a ghastly irony in the fact that at the 
period of one’s life when one could most 
do with holidays devoted to cultivated idleness 


mental development was necessary. According to 
an editorial on this subject in Nuclear En- 
gineering, ‘Delay appears tc be not an unfortu- 
nate result, so much as deliberate policy.’ The 
same issue of that journal also complained about 
the slow rate of work by the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the stifling influence of com- 
mittees. The overall picture seems to be that of 
a government failing to take the right decisions 
and slowly losing the leadership we once un- 
questionably possessed—and could still possess. 


Blues 
FURLONG 


there is the least chance of achieving them. 

Unless one has a nanny, or an exceptionally 
stout-hearted grandmother to hand, or the kind 
of conscience which does not demur at handing 
a toddler over to a stranger, there is no solu- 
tion, and I find myself that the whole thing 
becomes much more bearable if one does not 
try to kid oneself that the holiday is going to 
be a riot of freedom and fun and does not at- 
tempt to be ambitious. The choice is not a rich 
and exciting one. For parents in the south of 
England it is probably a straight selection be- 
tween south or east coast. For parents every- 
where the choice revolves around whether a 
place has a sandy beach or a stony one, whether 
it shelves steeply into the sea or is flat, whether 
the sea is safe or treacherous. And as for accom- 
modation, if one is not to be the perfect spartan 
and do everything oneself, the choice is between 
hotels- which offer high chairs, cots, nursery 
tea, evening baby-sitters and drying facilities 
and ones which do not: ones which positively 
incite one to bring children and ones which re- 
gard them, particularly if they are babies, as 
an unfortunate aberration on the part of the 
guests, like snakes in a hat-box or alligators 
in a bathtub. 
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Having just returned from a safe, sandy 
English beach and an equally sandy English 
hotel (accompanied by a reasonably cheerful 
husband and ecstatic children), I've come to 
the conclusion the thing isn’t so bad It’s not 
the Riviera, of course, and it’s not the kind of 
holiday which smoothly unravels the tangles of 
civilisation and puts all one’s neuroses neatly 
back in, their proper place, but perfectly bear- 
able, indeed mildly pleasant. There are tricks 
of the maternal trade which do ease the burden 
a bit; any sensible mother takes the kind of 
dresses for the baby that don’t need ironing and 
abandons nappy-washing in favour of dispos- 
ables. (Those huge Victorian lavatories they 
have at English seaside hotels digest Paddi-pads 
beautifully.) But companionship is the great 
thing. Another complete family with offspring 
of a similar age to one’s own either taken forcibly 
on holiday with one, or promiscuously picked 
up on the beach, tends to halve the labour and 
double the leisure one can expect. since the 
children are far too busy creating impassioned 
friendships or batting each other over the head 
to want attention more than 60 per cent. of 
the time. Provided one’s children don’t come up 
with sand allergy, or sea-water rash, or galloping 
sunburn, or have my sister’s unhappy knack of 
jumping off breakwaters on to jagged bits of 
glass, there really is a bit more rest than at 
home, as well as a change of air and no washing- 
up. 

Taking children on holiday is, like every other 
aspect of family life, appallingly expensive, and 
at moments when morale is low it is tempting 
to calculate that the cost of ice-creams, Paddi- 
pads, pram-hire, soap-flakes and beach-hut alone 
would probably pay for a one-way, night- 
travelling, tourist-class ticket to Nice. Is the 
family holiday worth it? Remembering the six 
or so golden and glorious holidays of my child- 
hood before the war stamped on that kind of 
infantile happiness, I feel certain that it is. The 
luxury of giving one’s children that sort of rap- 
turous memory is not one to be renounced, not 
for the whole Continent of Europe. 
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Most people want the comfort of modern amenities— 
the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the power lines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 
idea—just possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 
For the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 
serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date, 


but few like the towers that bring 












who make and supply electricity to 12 Area Electricity Boards in England 
and Wales (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


Write for a copy of Preserving Amenities" to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 59 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
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The Bootleggers (4) 





1961 


The Black Hand 


By 


KENNETH ALLSOP 


T a 1950 Washington public hearing of Senator Estes Kefauver’s Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, Salvatore Moretti, a New Jersey gambler and racketeer, 


was asked: ‘Do you know what the Mafia is?’ 


‘What?’ said Moretti. 


‘The Mafia,’ repeated Counsel Rudolph Halley. ‘M-a-f-i-a.’ 
‘I’m sorry, I don’t know what you’re talking about.’ 
Halley said incredulously: ‘You never heard that word before in your life? Do 


you read?’ 


‘Nah,’ said Moretti, sardonically. ‘Like I says before—I don’t read very much on 


account of my eyes.’ 


Similar blank puzzlement was encountered by the Committee in other cities. In 
Kansas City Tony Gizzo (identified as one of the leaders of that city’s intensely active 
Mafia) asked: ‘What’s the Mafia? I don’t even know what the Mafia is.’ In Chicago 
Jack Dragna, a Los Angeles Sicilian resident, had read about the Mafia in the news- 
papers—but that was all—and Philip D’Andrea, once a gun-guard for Al Capone and 
President of the Unione Siciliana, conceded that he had heard of the Mafia when he 
was a child but ‘knew nothing’ of its current activities, Asked if it was a subject 
discussed among Italian families, D’Andrea replied: ‘Oh, God, no. No, sir! It’s not 


discussed out of the home.’ 


An indication of the hooded stealth that sur- 
rounds the Mafia is that it was not until the 
Kefauver Committee prised up the lid a few inches 
eleven years ago that it was often discussed, 
or even heard about, outside an Italian home. 
‘Some of the witnesses called before us,’ Kefauver 
reported after the hearings, ‘who we had good 
reason to believe could tell us about the Mafia, 
sought to dismiss it as a sort of fairy tale or 
legend that children hear in Sicily where the 
Mafia originated. The Mafia, however, is no fairy 
tale. It is ominously real, and it has scarred the 
face of America with almost every conceivable 
type of criminal violence, including murder, 
traffic in narcotics, smuggling, extortion, white 
slavery, kidnapping and labour racketeering. 

Even then there was an understandable reluc- 
tance among adult citizens of a modern democ- 
racy to accept the idea that a kind of comic-strip 
secret society, replete with unwritten codes and a 
Black Hand insignia, was anything more than the 
rather pathetically infantile compensation-device 
for under-privileged foreign immigrants, a poor 
man’s Masonry with a twist towards petty skul- 
duggery. The Black Hander?—a mildly comic 
cartoon caricature with an inky handlebar mous- 
tache, a Chico Marx pudding-basin hat and a 
bomb like a smoking cannonball. It seemed 
patently absurd that such buffoon characters 
could form a national network of organised, cor- 
porative crime, intangibly but intrinsically in 
control of the industrial, political and social life 
of most large American cities. 

In fact that was, and largely still is, the func- 
tion of the Mafia. Some damage was done to the 
engine of the organisation by the famous raid on 
the Apalachin convention in 1957. It was this that 
awoke the public at large to the reality of the 
Mafia, to the fact that it was neither a fable nor 
a triviality swollen into melodrama by newspaper 
feature-writers. On a November afternoon in 
1957 Sergeant Edgar Croswell, of the New York 
State Police, was intrigued by the herd of Cadil- 


lacs, Chrysler Imperials and Lincolns with out- 
of-state number plates drawn up at the house at 
Apalachin, near Endicott, New York, which 
belonged to Joseph Barbara, proprietor of a 
soft-drink company. He took the chance of in- 
vestigating. Inside were found sixty-five dons, the 
capi mafiosi, or elders of brotherhood; many of 
them bolted, lumbering in their soft calf shoes 
over the fields towards the distant woods, but 
were rounded up. They sat, white-faced and 
smoking incessantly, these big, dignified digni- 
taries, and not talking. Pressed for explanations, 
each gave a similar one: poor Joe Barbara had a 
heart condition, and he had just happened to be 
passing by and had called in to cheer Joe up. Joe 
luckily happened to have 200Ib. of steak on the 
premises to give the unexpected guests all a bar- 
becue snack. 

It emerged that these casual callers were from 
points as far-flung as Los Angeles, Dallas, Tuc- 
son, Kansas City, Cuba and Italy; also that 
twenty-five of them were related by blood or 
marriage; half of them had been born in Sicily 
or Italy, the rest were of Sicilian or Italian extrac- 
tion; fifty-six of them had in aggregate ceen 
arrested 275 times and shared a hundred convic- 
tions for serious crimes ranging from homicide 
and extortion to pimping and narcotics-trading. 

The power of the organisation may be judged 
by the fact that even this disclosure was no more 
than a temporary discomfort. In April, 1960, 
Kefauver said dispiritedly in an interview: “The 
gambling syndicates, united by the infamous 
Mafia, are worse today than they were ten years 
ago,’ and a newspaper asked: ‘What’s the point 





In the fourth of this series of articles on 
Chicago in the 1920s—extracted from his 
book ‘The Bootleggers,’ to be published by 
Hutchinson’s in the autumn—Kenneth 
Allsop discusses the influence of the Mafia. 
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of exposing the rackets and the Mafia bosses who 
run them? It all goes on still, as though the 
Kefauver Commission had never existed.’ 

It has had practice in survival. The Mafia may 
go back as far as the ninth century in Sicily, when 
the islanders secretly fought as an undergrcund 
army against the Arab invaders. Another theory 
is that it was founded in the year 1282 when the 
Sicilian peasantry rose and slaughtered the French 
occupiers to the cry of ‘Morte alla Francia italia 
anela’ (‘Death to the French is Italy’s cry’), from 
the initials of which the society is said to have 
taken its name. Historians doubt this. What is 
certain is that the tyrannising and torturing by 
the Bourbon rulers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century welded the Sicilians together into a tough, 
consolidated, disciplined and ruthless alliance of 
families, and the man who could use a gun and 
knife accurately, and seized every opportunity to 
avenge his family and his race, was honoured and 
respected. 

Gradually the code of omerta evolved. In its 
general application this means a conspiracy of 
silence, but the five specific rules of the credo— 
which still bind the brothers as rigidly today— 
are: (1) A mafioso must aid his brother in trouble 
even at the risk of life or fortune. (2) A mafioso 
must obey implicitly the orders of a council of 
senior brothers. (3) A mafioso must regard an 
offence by an outsider against a brother as against 
himself‘and the brotherhood, and avenge it. (4) A 
mafioso must never appeal to the police, the 
courts Or any government authority for redress. 
(5) A mafioso must never admit the existence of 
the brotherhood, discuss its activities or reveal 
the name of a brother. Death is the instant pun- 
ishment for infringement of any of these rules. 

Other characteristics developed. A mafioso is 
polite,. reserved, disciplined—a difficult, and 
therefore recognisable, rule of conduct in a 
volatile Sicilian. He lives modestly, no matter 
how great his wealth; he eschews ostentation; he 
is abstemious, church-going, and a kind and 
attentive husband and father. 

The later role of the Mafia in Sicily has also 
produced other characteristics. From being an 
underground rebel force, a self-protective family 
structure resisting invaders and oppressive land- 
owners, it began, for baser reasons, to exploit its 
power and reputation for implacable savagery. It 
entered into compacts with the landowners, and 
in turn began to live off the peasantry, by means 
of extortion, kidnapping and primitive racketeer- 
ing. 

There were two big migration waves of Mafia 
members to the United States, first in the 1890s, 
when the word passed back that the opportunities 
were glittering, and second in the 1920s when 
Mussolini, jealous of the authority of the Mafia, 
tried to stamp it out. They took with them their 
skill at blackmail, their promptness to murder 
and their unshakeable loyalty to each other. 
There is a further, at first knowledge baffling, 
aspect of the mafioso. His traditional condition- 
ing has created a personality that to the outsider 
is as weirdly contradictory as the Bushido code 
of the Japanese officer who was able during the 
war to perform monstrously degenerate and 
sadistic violence upon prisoners and his own sol- 
diers, and yet remain, according to his own lights, 
an honourable man. So with the mafioso. He does 
not belong to a club; he is the privileged initiate 
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of a philosophy, and a mystique. In this private, 
esoteric morality he does no wrong even when he 
kills, violates and bleeds other humans. if he 
abides by the precepts of omerta he is, to himself 
and his brethren, in grace. He is, as a Catholic, 
ai peace with God—although this may be a less 
weighty consideration than it would appear to be. 
Helen A. Day, head of a Little Sicily social settle- 
ment, wrote in 1929: ‘He [the Sicilian peasant 
immigrant] is nominally a Roman Catholic. A 
vein of superstition holds him to the church. but 
not to the point where it clashes with his own in- 
terests. His attitude toward the saints is pro- 
prietous and patronising rather than reverent. 


In America the mafioso found that the land 
and future were bright. He had immense status. 
springing from fear and personal experience of 
his methods, among his prey, the hordes of poor 
and illiterate peasants settled in the slum zones 
of New York, New Orleans and Chicago. As a 
further basic statute of the Mafia is that a 
brother does not labour with his own hands but 
lives off others, this he proceeded to do. The 
Black Hand came into existence. Quickly it was 
dismal general knowledge that when you received 
a written demand for money with the La Mano 
Nera insignia at the bottom, you paid up, or had 
a bomb containing nails and nuts tossed into your 
shop, or had your child kidnapped, or died your- 
self. 


In Chicago between 1900 and 1925, 300 Black 
Hand cases came to the notice of the police—and 
there were most likely twice as many which did 
not—from the Italian community. A typical Black 
Hand letter, in its shattered English and floral 
phrases, is this one which was run down to its 
source—Joseph Genite, arrested at 100! South 
Racine Avenue, where a Mafia arsenal of dyna- 
mite, sawn-off shotguns and revolvers was dis- 
covered: 

Most Gentle Mr. Silvani: Hoping that the 
present will not impress you much, you will be 
so good as to send me two thousand dollars if 
your life is dear to you. So I beg you warmly 
to put them on your door within four days. 
But if not, I swear this week’s time not even 
the dust of your family will exist. With regards, 
believe me to be your friends. 

La Mano Nera. 

In the early years of the century the Mafia 
speedily established its parasitic mode of living 
—and flaunted its pitiless methods of imposing 
its rule. In 1910 there were twenty-five unsolved 
Mafia murders in the Italian quarter of the city. 
{In May, 1913, the Chicago Daily News 
2ditorialised: ‘In the first ninety-three days of 
this year, fifty-five bombs were detonated in the 
spaghetti zone. Not one of the fifty-five, so far as 
can be determined, was set for any reason other 
chan the extraction of blackmail. A detective of 
2xperience in the Italian quarter estimates that 
‘en pay tribute to one who is sturdy enough to 
-esist until he is warned by a bomb. Freely con- 
seding that this is all guesswork, then 550 men 
vill have paid the Mano Nera since January 1. 
The Dirty Mitt never asks for less than 1.000 
lollars.’ Detectives found that inquiries usually 
‘ed only to an impregnable wall of silence. A ser- 
yeant attached to the Chicago Avenue Station 
‘aid: ‘All the reply I could get was “Me don’t 
“now.” ” ; 

By the time Prohibition presented unpreceden- 
ed means of easy money and town rule, it may be 


seen that the pattern was already demarcated and 
the machinery efficiently working: through the 
agencies of the Unione Siciliana and the Italian 
Colonial Committee of the Italian Societies of 
Chicago, the Mafia had hegemonic control over 
the Italian communities of the city, and was later 
able to employ them as the labour in its bootleg 
distilleries and breweries; through the agencies of 
the ward political machines it was able to secure 
immunity for the illegal activities performed 
under cover of these nominally respectable 
bodies. 

By an odd paradox it was a group of free- 
lance Black Hand terrorists, and not Mafia high 
policy, that set in train the sequence of events 
that led to the Capone era and its development 
into the present Capone Syndicate. The diamond- 
flashing prosperity of Big Jim Colosimo, vice 
boss of the First Ward, attracted the attention of 
local extortionists. He received La Mano Nera 
letters threatening kidnapping for ransom, then 
torture and death. Colosimo’s response was to 
summon from New York a promising young 
hood, the leader of the James Street gang who 
operated on the East River waterfront, Johnny 
Torrio. Torrio handled the situation efficiently 
for his new boss. The day after he arrived in 
Chicago, the Black Handers walked into Colo- 
simo’s café and told him that unless he instantly 
paid them 25,000 dollars he would be executed. 
Colosimo agreed to deliver the money next day 
at four-thirty in the afternoon under a railroad 
viaduct in Archer Avenue. Instead of Colosimo 
and the package, waiting were Torrio and three 
other men, who met the blackmailers with a mass 
blast from four sawn-off shotguns. 

Torrio rose rapidly to a position of authority on 
Colosimo’s staff, and in turn he recruited Al 
Capone. Torrio was a Sicilian, and, as he rose 
in the gang, rose also in the hierarchy of the 
Mafia until he was admitted to full status as a 
capo mafioso. Such an honour was not accessible 
to Capone, for he was an Italian and therefore 
not eligible to membership of the closed order; 
but, as his abilities became more evident and his 
power swelled, the Chicago capi mafiosi increas- 
ingly were prepared to accept his leadership in the 
area of practical crime, consult him and work in 
partnership with him. The point came when 
Capone sat in at Mafia inner council conferences, 
supervised the appointment of new dons and 
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controlled, at one remove, the Unione Siciliana, 

Yet in the dark depths of these weedy waters 
there was incessant intrigue and dissension, for it 
was an unusual situation for a non-Sicilian to 
have the influence and sway within the Mafia that 


Capone had. His main antagonist was Joe Aiello, | 


of the Aiello brothers, a partner of Bugs Moran, 
Capone’s main enemy during the beer wars. 


Hot Seat 


The crisis came when in November, 1924, the 
presidency of the Unione fell vacant due to 
the death of Mike Merlo. After that it became 
the hottest seat in Chicago. There developed a 
ferocious internal contest for the position which 
carried with it so much power in the American 
underworld. Capone wanted to ensure that the 
chair stayed under his influence; the Aiellos and 
the Gennas, fanatically Sicilian, were determined 
to end the infiltration of racial impurities. With- 
cut waiting for guidance to arrive from Frankie 
Yale, American head of the Mafia and Capone's 
old Brooklyn boss, Angelo Genna was thrust by 
his supporters into the office, in defiance of Yale’s 
directive that Torrio should become temporary 
caretaker until the disagreements had been re- 
solved. Angelo was quickly disposed of, shot 
down on May 26, 1925. Sam Samoots Amatuna, 
the next aspirant, was killed that autumn as he 
sat, peacefully relaxed, having a manicure in a 
barber’s shop. 

It was this combination of violent com- 
mercial competition in the liquor business and the 
Mafia rivalry that brought about the internecine 
flare-up of the mid-Twenties and the attack upon 
Torrio. Torrio was ambushed by Moran-Aiello 
gunmen, severely wounded, and abdicated in 
fright. Determined not to allow the rebels to grab 
the seat of power, Capone travelled to New York 
and urged upon Yale the appointment of Tony 
Lombardo. Yale, nervous of spreading the con- 
flagration and bringing the anger of the Aiello- 
Moran group down upon his own head, refused 
to become involved in the dispute. The breach 
between them widened and eventually Capone 
passed death sentence upon the Mafia chief. On 
July 1, 1928, Yale was driving through Brooklyn 
in his new Lincoln car when a black Nash sedan 
carrying Illinois licence plates raced out of a side 
turning and spurted alongside, and from it were 
released 100 .45-calibre bullets into his body —the 
first time that amachine-gun had been used in New 
York gang warfare. Yale’s car, with him dead at 
the wheel, lurched over the kerb and into the 
front of a house. When the police examined him, 
they found his revolver still in his right coat 
pocket, undrawn. Torrio, back in Brooklyn and 
long recovered from his wounds, acceded to the 
national Mafia throne. 

As Capone’s prime minister, Lombardo was 
presented with despotic rule over 15,000 Sicilians 
in his own city, and with far-reaching influence 
over the Sicilian communities in other cities. His 
affiliations with the Mafia, with City Hall and 
with Capone were as plaited as a pigtail. In his 
first flush of exaltation at attaining this proud 
post, Lombardo had printed a _ biographical 
sketch, straight and glowing from his own pen. 
It read: 

Chicago owes much of its progress and its 
hope of future greatness to the intelligence and 
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industry of its 200,000 Italians, whose rise in 
prestige and importance is one of the modern 
miracles of a great city. No people have achieved 
so much from such small beginnings, or given so 
much for what they received in the land of 
promise to which many of them came penniless, 
Each life story is a romance, an epic of human 
accomplishment. 

Antonio Lombardo is one of the most out- 
standing of these modern conquerors. . . . Mr. 
Lombardo came to America twenty-one years 
ago. He was one of hundreds who cheered joy- 
ously, when, from the deck of the steamer, they 
saw the Statue of Liberty, and the skyline of 
New York, their first sight of the fabled land, 
America. With his fellow countrymen he suffered 
the hardships and indignities to which the United 
States subjects its prospective citizens at Ellis 
Island without complaint, for in his heart was 
a great hope and a great ambition. After he had 
landed, he paid his railroad fare to Chicago, 
and came here with just twelve dollars as his 
initial capital. . . . Mr. Lombardo, however, 
accepted the hardships as part of the game, and 
with confidence in his own ability and assurance 
of unlimited opportunities, began his career. .. . 
He became an importer and exporter. . . . His 
political influence is due largely to his interest 
in civic affairs and his championship of measures 
for maintaining and improving standards of 
living, as well as his activity in the support of 
charities and benevolent institutions. Like most 
successful men, he has received much, but has 
given more to the community in which he lives. 
It is to such men that Chicago owes her greatness. 


It was a brief spasm of glory On an afternoon 
in September, 1928, at the height of the home- 
going rush, Lombardo left the Unione headquar- 
ters with his two bodyguards, Joseph Lolordo and 
Joseph Ferraro, and walked through the Loop. 
As they passed a restaurant near the corner of 
State and Madison, two men emerged from the 
crowds of shoppers and typists and opened fire. 
Lombardo sagged with the gaping holes of dum- 
dum bullets.in his skull. Ferraro, hit in the spine, 
dropped beside him fumbling with his revolver. 
Lolordo, untouched, drew his gun and raced after 
the killers into Dearborn, but was overtaken by 
Policeman John Marcusson who, believing him 
to be one of the assassins, jammed him against a 
wall with a gun in his stomach until a squad car 
arrived. 

It was one of the most insolently brazen of all 
Chicago’s gang murders. Hundreds witnessed it; 
scores came forward with descriptions of the 
killers; but finally a line was drawn under it in 
the police dossier with the familiar concluding 
words: ‘Slayers not apprehended.’ Lolordo had 
recognised them. In his first anger he had pleaded 
with Policeman Marcusson to be allowed to pur- 





sue them, but at the inquest his mind had gone 
blank: he could identify no one. Similarly, Fer- 
raro, questioned on his death-bed, observed 
omerta and would give no information. 


Honoured Citizen 


Lombardo was the third president of the 
Unione to die by gunfire. Capone, unshaven in 
the Mafia manner to display his grief, cut short 
his holiday in Florida and returned to Chicago 
to take the crisis in hand and to grace the funeral. 
It was customarily theatrical. Under Cardinal 
Mundelein’s ban excluding gangsters from benefit 
of clergy and consecrated ground, and their 
corpses from Catholic churches, Lombardo was 
placed in a mausoleum at Mount Carmel Ceme- 
tery, and there his family and friends had to be 
content with an oration by a civilian, a male- 
voice quartet singing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ 
and Capone's tribute to ‘an honoured citizen.’ But 
prior to that there had been a two-mile cortége— 
seventeen cars of flowers, and twelve pall-bearers 
in tuxedos for the bronze coffin, which was 
crested with a brass eagle and draped with a silk 
Stars and Stripes and the Italian flag. The centre- 
piece was a huge floral structure in which ‘T. 
LOMBARDO’ was woven in pink and white carna- 
tions. Before it started on its way, police frisked 
the cars for machine-guns and the mourners for 
revolvers. 

At his death the ‘honoured citizen’ came in for 
close scrutiny by Frank J. Loesch, president of 
the Chicago Crime Commission. Following the 
recent kidnapping by Black Handers of a ten- 
year-old Italian boy, Judge Frank Comerford of 
the Superior Court had called for the ‘annihila- 
tion of the Mafia.’ Now, Mr. Loesch said: 

Judge Comerford has acted on a conviction 
that has been steadily growing among the 
people: that law enforcement has broken down 
completely when it comes to the arrest, prosecu- 
tion and attempt to convict such gang murderers 
as the Mafia gunmen. Who are the gangsters 
seemingly tied up to this family tree? Scar- 
face Al Capone, vice, gambling and liquor king, 
and the recently murdered Tony Lombardo. 
Lombardo is dead, but his organisation—the 
Mafia—is still organised and ready to function 
uninterruptedly. . . . All the kidnappings, black- 
mail, terrorism, murders and countless other 
crimes committed in the name of the dread Mafia 
sprang from the minds of Lombardo and the 
men who are now fighting to take the place 
vacated by his death. . . . The Mafia must be 
suppressed here as it was by Mussolini in Italy. 
The upper hand which the criminals are obtain- 
ing in this city by their alliance with politicians 
not only gives the city a bad reputation, but it 
will certainly end in anarchy if permitted to go 
on a few years longer. 

Capone did not allow the grief and the ritual to 
delay him in ensuring that the Unione remained 
in his grip. On September 14 Pasqualino Lolordo, 
elder brother of Joseph, Lombardo’s bodyguard, 
friend and associate of both Lombardo and 
Capone, was inducted into the presidency. He 
lasted four months. 


On January 8, 1929, three men called at Patsy 
Lolordo’s apartment, in a block on West North 
Avenue. Lolordo welcomed them effusively and 
took them into the living-room; wine, whisky, 
sandwiches, pastries and a box of cigars were 
brought out, and they settled down to amiable 
chatter. Mrs. Lolordo was ironing in the kitchen. 
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For an hour she heard them talking and Jaugh- 
ing, ‘and her ear then caught a shouted toast: 
‘Here’s to Pasqualino, and the scraping of chairs 
as the guests rose to drink his health. A crash of 
shots followed immediately. She rushed into the 
room in time to see one of the men holding a 
smoking gun in one hand and with the other, in 
the considerate manner of the brotherhood, 
gently easing a pillow under Lolordo’s head as he 
lay twitching in a lake of his own blood on the 
floor; his hand still clutched his wine glass. The 
three men pushed by Mrs. Lolordo and left. 


Eleven bullets had hit Lolordo in face, 
neck and shoulders; seven more had missed 
and struck the wall and fireplace. In his bedroom 
the police found a sawn-off shotgun and the draft 
of a new constitution for a North-West Side 
branch of the Unione, which professed its inten- 
tion ‘to improve the education of its members, 
morally, economically and socially.’ 

In her initial distress Mrs. Lolordo identified a 
police photograph of Joseph Aiello as one of the 
killers; later, in the return of calm, she remem- 
bered her duty as a good Mafia wife, retracted 
her former statement and said she had never be- 
fore seen the men who were on such intimate 
terms of friendship with her dead husband; of 
only one fact could she be certain—they were not 
Italians. The coroner’s summation was: ‘Slayers 
not apprehended.’ 

Unsettled and irritated by these internal diver- 
sions from the main object of money-making, 
Capone then planned the move that was to pro- 
vide the foundations for the corporate national 
organisation that the Mafia was to become. He 
called together the senior capi mafiosi from all 
the big American crime centres. That meeting in 
Atlantic City in May, 1929, was of historical in- 
terest, for there Capone explained to the suspi- 
cious Sicilians his grand design for a nation-wide 
syndicate of business, covering not only bootleg- 
ging, which was by then beginning to look a 
doubtful long-term investment, but gambling, 
prostitution, extortion and labour racketeering. 
Territories were defined, spheres of influence de- 
lineated, old feuds healed; there was much hand- 
shaking and a general agreement to give the 
Caring and imaginative plan for cartel crime a 
trial for the common good. 

And it worked. Not only was it economically 
sound, but it was found that punishment of de- 
faulters and the disciplining of intruders could be 
more safely and effectively carried out. Murder 
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Inc., the name given to the pool of trained profes- 
sional executioners under the control of Albert 
Anastasia in New York, operated with cool thor- 
oughness. From then on a Mafia murder was 
never committed by local gunmen. The execu- 
tioners were transferred from some other city, 
and did their job as anonymous strangers, 
emotionally uninvolved by personal acquaintance 
with the victim, and providing no links that could 
help the police. 


The adaptation to the machine age did not affect 
the old-world ritual of such an operation against 
a mafioso. The ‘kiss of death’ was stili exchanged 
between the chosen executioners. The victim was 
still, if possible, lured into a benign state for his 
last hours: wined and dined until enjoyably 
soporific, whereupon the gun was raised upon his 
skull from behind and he was dispatched in com- 
fort from this world. In pious respect of his 
memory, the brethren still allowed stubble to 
grow on their chins from the day of the demise 
until the day of the funeral. For a non-mafioso, 
less thoughtfulness was shown: for security 
reasons the assault had to be conclusively mortal, 
but finesse was sacrificed to ferocity. But the 
traditional rule that a mafioso must be killed sud- 
denly and unexpectedly still applied. He must 
suffer ‘the lupera sickness.’ Lupera is heavy hand- 
made lead buckshot filed into pyramidal shape, 
still used in Sicily executions and which is par- 
ticularly lethal. Today this tedious handicraft has 
been replaced by bullets of heavy calibre—but 
the condemned is still shot in the head and neck. 
Even if the wounds prove not to be instantane- 
ously fatal, it renders the victim incapable of 
talking much prior to his death. 


Yet more coereive than the ever-present 
weapon of death for failure or betrayal‘is’ the 
ethic of the Mafia, the desire to remain in grace, 
to be worthy of the respect of the brethren. Status 
within the group is the criterion, and that this is 
achieved by income derived from selling heroin 
to high-school children or running houses of pros- 
titution is of little relevance. The disciplinarian 
system, harsher than would be considered sup- 
portable in any modern army or business organi- 
sation, is accepted as essential to the security and 
purity of the brotherhood. It is an anti-social 
ideology passed down from father to somand 
through blood-united families. The Mafia came 
te America with its warped, sinister traditions in- 
tact; from Capone the outsider, the non-Sicilian 
upstart, it learned how to adapt them to a Wes- 
tern industrialised society. But Capone gould 
never have realised the potentialities of the system 
he forged. 


A simple straight line of progression may be 
drawn from the brash bootleg days of Chicago’s 
gang warfare under the generalship of Capone. 
But the problem that is the inheritance of that 
period is not only the exposure and elimination 
of the Mafia. It is how America can employ the 
delicately fine surgery to cut out the rackets—the 
fingers of the Black Hand—which have inter- 
twined throughout the economy. 
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HOLIDAY TASKS 


Sir,—You say that Harold Wilson would no doubt 
have had much to say if he had known before 
Parliament rose that Britain had asked for £700 
million from the International Monetary Fund. 

On the Tuesday before the last economic debate, 
announcing his measures to deal with the economic 
emergency, Selwyn Lloyd had, in fact, mentioned 
that the Government was to ask for a ‘substantial’ 
sum. (If Mr. Wilson doesn’t know what Ministers 
mean when they say ‘substantial’ I shall be sur- 
prised.) In the event, not a single MP of all the 630 
listening or taking part in the debate two days later 
had the common gumption to demand to know the 
precise figure. Personally, I wondered what they 
were all bothering to debate about if this figure was 
purposely concealed from Parliament until such 
time as it could be released without embarrassment 
from either Tory or Socialist ‘representatives of the 
— Surely it was the most significant figure of 
all! 

My own belief is that this staggering indicator of 
the nation’s bankruptcy was purposely concealed in 
order to dupe, not only Labour MPs, but Conserva- 
tive MPs also into believing that the debate cheer- 
fully granted by the Government was a really serious 
debate about the nation’s economic health. But Tory 
MPs were taken in just as easily as their Socialist 


confréres. 


Gladstone’s Liberals may have been a bit thick 


- in parts—but they were never this thick. 


R. A. WALKER 
Member, Liberal Party Council 
7 Crossway, Chesham, Bucks 


FIGHTING RISING PRICES 


Sir,—May I cordially support Mr..T. B. Waddicor’s 
realistic proposals against rising prices by means of 
direct action through the coal trade? As he points 
out, this could favourably benefit almost every fac- 
tor in the cost of living and our export power. 

He makes the suggestion that, say, £50 million 
or £100 million should be ‘created’ and raised as a 
special ‘fund’ by the Government, clearly from 
taxation. " 

But coal, like other basic commodities. steel, tex- 
tiles, etc., is part of the annual ‘production’ that 
leads to still further ‘production.’ Why therefore, 
should not the Government ‘create’ this fund by 
simply issuing the appropriate Treasury or Bank 
Notes, both debt-free and interest-free? 

This ‘proflation,’ balancing with ‘production,’ was 
actually achieved, in a rough and ready fashion, 
by Guernsey after the Napoleonic Wars. By this 
means, the island reorganised its harbour, road 
system and schools. When this was achieved, the 
Guernsey notes enabled the circulation of increased 
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consumer goods that naturally followed the capital 
development. 

The same method was used by Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton to reclaim and colonise the derelict settlement 
of Gosaba, in Eastern Bengal, for a prosperous 
population of 12,000. Sir Daniel was a successful 
Calcutta merchant and a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. A brief account of his achievement ap- 
peared in the Spectator (March 9, 1945). 

The present technique and practice of ‘deficit 
finance’ needs only to be converted into ‘debt-free 
proflation’ to make everybody happy! 

W. H WAKINSHAW 
16 Avenue South, Surbiton, Surrey 


SEASCAPE WITH FIGURES 


Sir,—No holidaymakers of the sort castigated 
by Simon Raven ever speak, or even think, in the 
way depicted by him in his article ‘Seascape with 
Figures.’ | feel certain that any member: of such a 
group as he dramatises, or anyone who has ever had 
any genuine human contact with people different 
from themselves, would agree. I doubt, in fact, if it 
is possible at the best for us to do more than ten- 
tatively imagine what such families think. Certainly 
it is impossible to do so by the typical intellectual 
method of thinking about them from the standpoint 
of one’s own feelings. 

For example, I dont believe that the kind of 
family he is trying to depict would have two children 
who longed to go for a picnic away from houses 
and people. Children’s tastes begin by being almost 
slavishly imitative, with a strong tendency to espouse 
on sight the depravities of mechanised and com- 
mercialised civilisation. They prefer eating sweets and 
ice-creams in amusement parks to eating apples in 
the fields. 

But what I cannot forgive Mr. Raven for is his 
singling out of the ‘artisan couples and their neatly 
blazered’ children for his scorn. Money and an 
acquaintance, through home or education, with dif- 
ferent kinds of pleasures do not produce a basically 
different behaviour pattern. People gathered at 
Ascot, or the Royal Academy, or at St. Moritz, are 
just as likely to be there because ‘they must be where 
others are’ or to ‘show off their careful acquisitions’ 
as are the visitors to a pebbly, respectable Kentish 
resort. There is a similar resentment in both Mr. 
Raven and his boatman. Typically, the boatman has 
sold his service (a fishing trip) and then complains 
when his customers do what they wish with what 
they have bought (keep all the fish). 

Mr. Raven and all of us at times who have seen 
reasonable wages, opportunities and leisure given 
to everyone, now complain at the lack of taste, 
values and wisdom which we believe, with a mixture 
of conceit and guilt at our conceit, to be ours alone. 
He should consider being glad that different people 
have different tastes, so that the ‘many open beaches 
of sand’ and the ‘countryside (which is exquisite)’ 
are left uncrowded for people like himself, and my- 
self, to enjoy. 

PAMELA M. MOORE 


INSUFFERABLE PATRONAGE 


Sir,—I had been wondering when Monica Furlong 
would mention the Guildford Controversy. With a 
nice sense of timing she waited until the tumult and 
the shouting had died down. 

The reason why the late Provost of Guildford 
was deprived of his living remains a matter for 
speculation. I doubt whether his book had anything 
to do with it, as Mrs. Furlong suggests; but the 
alternative suggestion, advanced by your correspon- 
dent the Reverend Victor Beaton last week, cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. To say that Mr. 
Boulton was rushed into gaiters with undue haste 
on account of his ability to raise money is surely the 
greatest insult yet to be offered to the poor man. 
Mr. Boulton is renowned as a fearless preacher and 
an outstandingly gifted pastor and priest. He is the 
very antithesis of Mr. Beaton’s ‘Smart Aleck ’ 

My own suggestion—for what it is worth—-and, in 
the absence of any official explanation it is worth 
quite as much as Mr. Beaton’s—is that Mr. 
Boulton’s downfall was brought about by petty 
jealousies and intrigue. 

R. G. ELLEN 
Chelwood, Stockton Avenue, Fleet, Hampshire 
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Sir,—That the Rev. Victor H. Beaton, after 
twenty-three years in orders, should see fit to write 
s0 despicable a letter about a fellow priest, the ex- 
Provost of Guildford, Mr. Bculton, who has been 
nearly twice as long in orders and who has been such 
an inspiration and blessing to so many people at 
home and overseas and in every walk of life, is 
surely a very sad thing. 

L. EDWARD HUNT 
Woodcote, Fleet, Hants 


END OF TERM 

Sir,—Mr.. Critchley is sadly misinformed about 
the voting at the end of the debate on our possible 
entry into the European Common Market. He states 
that Mr. Fell was joined in the lobby against the 
Government. by ‘Messrs Foot, Hughes, Danes, 
Silverman, Warbey, Baxter and Zilliacus.’ He states 
that these gentlemen made a total of five plus two 
tellers yet he names eight. ‘Mr. Danes’ is presumably 
Mr. Davies (Stephen). I suppose the insertion of the 
name of Mr. Warbey is a reasonable slip, since 
Mr. Warbey was one of those Labour Members 
who expressed his opposition but then meekly gave 
way to the party whip—just as, most noticeably, 
Mr. Shinwell did. After his fierce attacks on the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Shinwell should have voted 
against him, for I very much doubt if even the 
present Labour Leadership would have gone so far 
as to withdraw the party whip from Mr. Shinwell. 

PATRICK DAVIES 

Eastfield, London Road. Pakefield, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk 


GAGARIN—SI! 


Sirn,—Anyone who attempted to correct all the dis- 
tortions and misrepresentations to which CND and 
the British Left are subjected would be taking on a 
full-time job. But is it too late to suggest to Robert 
Conquest that he abandon the nasty techniques which 
he has persistently used in attacking the British Left? 
His reference recently to ‘neutralists and appeasers’ 
is an example of that technique of implying guilt by 
association which Mr. Gaitskell used when he 
lumped together ‘pacifists, neutralists and fellow- 
travellers,’ as if they were all one horrid breed. 

Unless Mr. Conquest agrees with the late Mr. 
Dulles’s dictum, ‘neutralism is immoral,” it is hard 
to see why he should sneer at neutralists. If India 
and the mis-named ‘uncommitted’ countries can be 
neutral without being disreputable, why can’t Britain? 
Or is he unable to conceive of there being a position 
outside the two camps of the Cold War which is 
morally and intellectually tenable? 

As for appeasement, Mr. Conquest seems to be 
one of those who have learnt the lessons of the 
Thirties too well to be able to adapt themselves to 
changed realities. Then the choice lay between making 
immoral concessions to Hitler and resisting him by 
force. Now we have to chcose between negotiations 
and nuclear destruction; and the settlement of inter- 
national problems by negotiation always involves 
mutual concessions, It might be reasonable to cons: 
sider some concessions to be immoral and so to 
constitute a form of appeasement. But Mr. Conquest 
does not say what those concessions are, or who are 
the ‘appeasers’ who support them. He has simply 
used the term as a damaging smear. 

ANTHONY ARBLASTER 
29 Hubert Road, Newport, Mon 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Sin,—Among all the other distressing and depressing 
things that keep happening in the world, one of 
the most depressing is the toughness of the belief 
that it is necessary in order to make mayonnaise 
to drop oil in in drips, plop, plop, plop. 

Myself I believed this for years, as Leslie Adrian 
still does, it seems. One morning I got a telephone 
call and faced the beastly prospect of uninvited 
and unwanted guests to luncheon when I had some 
work to finish. What there was to eat would need 
tking and I said to my cleaner, ‘If only I had 
time I'd make some mayonnaise and we could add™ 
potato salad to the ham and things.’ She looked at 
me in some'surprise and said, in dialect (she always 
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speaks it when moved), ‘What do we need time for?’ 

She took a small plastic mixing bowl and a 
little old-fashioned egg-whisk, squeezed about a 
coffeespoonful of made mustard out of the tube 
and reached into the refrigerator for an egg (I keep 
them there because there are such cosy little hollows 
for them in a row). Chucking away the white of 
the egg—an extravagance I would never commit— 
she dropped the yolk of the egg on to the mustard 
and stirred them together. She then took the oil-tin 
with two holes in the top and poured in about a 
tablespoon of oil which had been standing in the 
cupboard for days (July). Whisk, whisk. Another 
jolt of oil, whisk. Mayonnaise. More and more 
oil until I had enough mayonnaise to choke my 
guests with. All she did after the oil had made 
enough bulk of the egg was add a little salt and a 
few drops of lemon. ‘Of course, it'll taste of olives,’ 
she said disapprovingly, ‘I always use sunflowerseed- 
oil, myself.’ Please note the egg was stone cold 
and the utensils and oil positively warm. 

I make the stuff every day now, just to convince 
myself. What is all this about one drop only? Prob- 
ably it is anxiety—or should | be highbrow and say 
Angst?—that causes mayonnaise to part. 

SARAH GAINHAM 
Vienna 


PS: Readers of my article from Bonn last week 
must have been surprised .o read that in a recent 
public-opinion poll ‘only 30 per cent.’ of those who 
replied thought Herr Strauss would make the best 
successor to Dr. Adenauer. Cnly? If Herr Strauss 
had such support he would be well pleased with 
himself! 

[An intrusive zero crept in: the figure should, 
of course, have been 3 per cent —Editor, Spectator.] 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Sir,—In reply to W. R. Ferris, Information Attaché, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, I wonder what publicity would have 
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been given to the information that: ‘one English- 
man (or Southern Rhodesian, white variety) had 
been shot, and five others wounded, by the police’? 
Would the ‘disturbances’ have been described as 
widespread? Does ‘one African’ more or less mean 
nothing? 

T. H. HOTCHKISS 
Woodbine Cottage, Manchester Road, Tideswell, 

via Buxton, Derbyshire 


wHY? 

Sir,—At whose orders did the pretty air hostess in 
the uniform of the Irish airline stand with out- 
stretched arms to prevent me and 109 other impatient 
passengers from leaving a Boeing, already delayed 
thirty minutes for “maintenance inspection,’ at Lon- 
don Airport last Saturday? 

Queen Louise of Sweden and Princess Andrew of 
Greece, who had travelled as ordinary passengers, 
were allowed to leave and stood chatting at the bot- 
tom of the aircraft steps for five minutes. But until 
they had finished their conversation we were 
imprisoned in the aircraft without explanation 

I missed my connection at Paddington by just five 
minutes. 

MARGOT WALMSLEY 
21 Earls Terrace, W8 


THE ETU CASE 


Sm,—May we make some corrections to ‘Light and 
Liberty,’ which you printed in your issue of August 
4? 

1. P. 163, column 3, line 14: for ‘1960° read ‘1959.’ 

2. P. 164, column 3, line 29: for ‘1960° read ‘1959.’ 

3. P. 164, column 3, five lines from bottom: for 
‘December. 30° read ‘December 20.’ 

4. P. 165, column 2, line 10: for ‘General Sec- 
retary’ read ‘Assistant General Secretary.’ 

LOUIS BLOM-COOPER 
FETER BENENSON 
London, WC1 











The Common Market. 170 million people. The birth of cu new Europe? A new political power? 
This is a road that Britain can travel. Now, in {ts’newest series of topical-interest 
programmes, ATV shows you what effect the Common Market has had on the lives of 
ordinary families in Europe. And you can judge for-yourself how it can affect you. 
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« Detail from 
‘SEA AT LES SAINTES MARIE’ 
by Vincent Van Gogh 
Les Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 


At your leisure... 


‘Variety's the very spice of life.’ 

It’s not always restful just to do nothing. 

Someone has said that the formula for complete happiness 
is to be very busy with the unimportant. 

So, people spend their leisure on hobbies—gardening, 
collecting matchboxes, building unneeded shelves, 
messing about in boats. 

Sailing is a form of leisure and locomotion, which oil 
has nothing to do with... exeept when the wind drops. 
Think then of all the little outboard motors 

and inboard diesels that start buzzing and chugging 

to help you home for tea. 


The variety of ways in which oil can help people 
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Ballet 


The Classical 


By CLIVE 


‘ExciTING’ —- ‘Bold’ — 
‘Brilliant’ — ‘Packed with 
dynamic dancing’—the 
black-and-white posters 
outside the Jerome Rob- 
bins season 2t the Saville 
Theatre all proclaim the 
same message. Most 
ballet critics (myself in- 
cluded) have somehow 
become hucksters shout- 
ing about Robbins as if 
he were a new kind of 
patent medicine. Two years ago, when ‘Ballets: 
USA’ appeared in Britain, we saw the first ex- 
citing breakers of a new wave. Now the vague 
has become vogue, and audiences ar2 flocking to 
Robbins in the eternal quest for something fresh 
in theatrical entertainment. As a choreographer 
Robbins is among the most truly original work- 
ing today, but he is not trying to market a new 
brand of ballet. What he is offering is more like 
Swan Lake than West Side Story, and all the 
prize-fight imagery he has attracted by way of 
praise does him and his company the wrong'kind 
of justice. 


I say more like Swan Lake. Anyone who has 
seen N.Y. Export, Op. Jazz will perhaps take 
that with a pinch of salt, but my point is that 
Robbins is simply working in the medium of 
ballet. His genius lies in extending frontiers, not 
in wilfully crossing them. N.Y. Export, which 
ends his second programme at the Saville, is 
first a fascinating dance spectacle, owing every- 
thing except certain details of its colloquial dance 
vocabulary to classical ballet. It is, of course, 
also a picture of America’s shook-up generation, 
and its neurotic, rat-racing pulse gives it a 
general relevance to our times. Any hack could 
make a moderately effective ballet using jazz- 
dancing and, given a cast such as Robbins has 
here assembled and Ben Shahn’s vigorously 
evocative backdrops, it would have a certain 
obvious impact. Robbins has the vision, inven- 
tiveness and classical tradition to transform these 
elements into an original work of art 


In N.Y. Export, for all its classical structure, 
Robbins is using the newly emergent American 
character dancing (much as in Swan Lake you 
get Polish and Hungarian national dances), but 
his second programme opeas with a pure classi- 
cal ballet, Interplay. Created in 1945. its music 
is a tepid but catchy swing score by Morton 
Gould. The serious use of such music was in its 
time an innovation, as were the stylised sweaters, 
smocks and tights devised by Irene Sharaff for 
costumes. Interplay set the pattern for dozens 
of imitations, all seizing on the superficially 
cute contrast between classical ballet and swing, 
and all missing the brilliant quality of Robbins’s 

-imagination that gave that contrast its savour. 
interplay was also the first ballet to exploit 
the flip and zip of the American classical style, 
its informality, irreverent humour and casual 
beauty. It calls for eight virtuoso dancers, and 
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Mr. Robbins 


BARNES 


London has seen it better performed than by 
Robbins’s present company, although Susan 
Borree is a honey in the pas de deux. 

The company as a whole is better suited to 
Robbins’s second classical revival, The Cage, not 
seen here since New York City Baliet’s visit in 
1952, and now vividly given with a cast led by 
Veronika Mlakar, Glen Tetley and Jamie Bauer. 
The ballet itself remains as compulsively nasty 
as ever. Ostensibly it is a picture of sexual life 
in the insect world, concerned with ‘the phe- 
nomenon of the female of the species consider- 
ing the male as prey’; but the obviously 
anthropomorphic sexual writhings underline the 
programme note’s coy claim that such a phe- 
nomenon is not unknown ‘even in our own 
mythology.’ This reduction cf the clean-limbed, 
all-American girl to a bloodsucking harpy may 
or may not be a valid comment on the amazonian 
American matriarchy. But it makes a nattily 
sensational ballet, and its cynical modernist twist 
to the second act of Giselle will give a shrewd 
frisson to all but the ultra-sophisticated, while 
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the mixture of Fabre and Freud provides an ob- 
ject lesson of what happens to little boys who 
play around with big girls. What prevents it from 
sinking to the level of the more suggestive scenas 
of the Folies Bergére is Robbins’s cunning use 
of Stravinsky’s String Concerto in D, which 
might have been written for these insectile 
couplings, and his strident choreographic images. 
The basic image of the hungry, preying female 
—héad back, open mouth squealing in triumph, 
arms thrown out with thumb pointing palm held 
downwards, and legs moving like a_ berserk 
drum-majorette—is terrifying while the sinister 
love duet for the novice killer and her victim has 
a stfange, black beauty; but the whole ballet 
loses much by over-emphasis and repetition. 


Even in The Cage, however, the qualities of 
Robbins are apparent. His integrity, imagination, 
involvement and theatricality are not new to 
ballet, but together and in such abundance they 
have a new look. It would be only too easy to 
stamp him with explosive adjectives and then 
parcel him off to limbo as a man with no more 
relevance to modern ballet than, say, Menotti 
has;to modern opera or Bernstein to modern 
music, both of whom have been associated with 
him. Robbins, the solid classicist, the square peg 
now causing a sensation by fitting into a round 
hole, is more durable, and has it in him to in- 
fluence the whole art. 


New Town Blues 


By KENNETH J... ROBINSON 


Do ‘New Town blues’ 
reaily exist? They have 
turned up again in the 
Ministry of Housing’s 
annual report*; the re- 
port has a special section 
on the twely2 New Towns 
of England and Wales 
and refers to their un- 
successful attempts to 
prevent loneliness and to 
produce good neighbour- 
liness. But L G Vincent, 
the architect and planner of Stevenage New 
Town, thinks that these blues (known between 
the wars as ‘suburban neurosis’) are another 
name for the discontent that can be found any- 
where. He said so rather spiritedly in a recent 
Tonight programme. What he failed to say was 
something he knows very well—that loneliness 
can be aggravated by bad architecture and bad 
planning, and that he himself is one of the few 
people who are trying to put this right. 

The Ministry’s report, which hinted that New 
Town planners could create better neighbours 
by building more compactly and crowding more 
people on to each acre, said that ‘in the experi- 
ence of all the New Town development cor- 
porations there is a genetal family preference 
for a house with a garden—front and back— 
that gives privacy and room for children to play 
in safety.’ But this statement was out of date 


* HMSO, 9s. 6d. 








by the time it was printed.  G. Vincent—who is 
becoming known as Leonard, doubtless in 
readiness for his inevitable stardum (look out 
for some excellent Third Programme talks he 
has recorded)—has not only experimented with 
compact building at high densities at Stevenage; 
he has also topped off the front gardens, sub- 
stituted roads to be used only by pedestrians and 
tested the users’ reactions at local meetings: 
Everyone likes the idea. Similar schemes at 
Basildon New Town and at housing estates in 
Coventry and elsewhere have also been very well 
received. People may be conservative about their 
livigg conditions, but they know a really sound 
plan when they see it. And there is nothing 
sounder or more likely to be popular than a 
plan which helps to keep children alive in these 
days of butchery on the roads. 


Apart from the success uf schemes like this in 
preserving life, do they also really help people 
to live more successfully in each uther’s lives? 
The whole question of neighbourliness, its cause 
and prevention, is as difficult to generalise about 
as the effect of psychiatric treatment on lonely 
minds. Anyway, what is a good neighbour? 
I remember being horrified, when I was about 
to move into a Span housing estat2, to read a 
publicity handout promising a lively community 
life’ among professional people. To me it sounded 
like'a living death. But although the planning 
and architecture of the estate is compact and 
residents live in an apparently friendly way 
aréund pleasant courtyards, there is no hideously 
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gay round of compulsive coffee parties or im- 
petuous bouts of dropping-in It is probably true 
that a few etchings are visited, but this is due 
less to architectural virtues than to human weak- 
nesses. The great thing about the place is the 
way its architecture gives people a feeling of 
shelter and protection without shutting them in. 
And this is where the sprawling New Towns 
have until recently failed. It is no good design- 
ing a town on paper with umpteen ‘neighbour- 
hoods, as they are called, if they do not feel 
like neighbourhoods when the place is built. In 
most of the towns it is difficult to tell one neigh- 
bourhood from the next, except at the begin- 
ning of private-housing areas, where row upon 
row of terraces (often individually good, but in- 
variably meeting in hideous collisions) are sud- 
denly punctuated by a crop of detached houses 
looking like a chicken farm. 

‘Neighbourhood, however, is nu longer an 
OK word among planners, and when (if ever) 
we get the first consignment of Mark II New 
Towns there is some hope that they wil! omit 
the neighbourhood and fo'iow the lines of Scot- 
land’s Cumbernauld, which is being built at a 
high density so that everyone will be near one 
huge centre for entertainme1t and shopping. Like 
Cumbernauld, the New Towns to come will prob- 
ably pack a lot of people into small spaces with- 
out piling them up at excessive heights. There 
is a strong feeling among planners that it 
is almost as important to keep families near the 
ground as it is to keep then away from moving 
vehicles. This is not an idea that would appeal 
to the private developer, who is anxious to get 
the very high densities (and the subsequent very 
high total of rents) that can be achieved only by 
building high. But for the local authority or the 
development corporation ‘t is common sense, if 
only because it is much cheaper to build low 
blocks. 

It is easier to build densely without building 
so high now that planners are getting around 
to the idea of banishing corventional roads from 
housing schemes. For example, in the newest 
parts of the New Towns ring roads thrust 
narrow, dead-end service roads into the sites. 
And in a housing scheme for twelve acres of 
Pimlico, which has just won 1,500 guineas for 
John Darbourne in a national competition, the 
cars will go both into restricted service roads 
and—for parking—beneath landscaped court- 
yards between housing blocks. Even if you are 
not experienced in reading achitectural drawings 
you would see quite clearly, in the exhibition of 
competitors’ work at Westminster City Hall, that 
the winning designs are very different from any- 
thing else displayed. Most of the schemes show 
blocks of flats shooting unashamedly into the sky 
above the dreariness of the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. But Mr. Darbourne has managed to fit two 
hundred people to the acre in housing which 
varies from two storeys to, at the most, eight. 
His plans will improve a dull area while sharing 
its scale. 

The Westminster scheme demonstrates some- 
thing that is not mentioned in the Ministry of 
Housing’s publication. It shows that if an archi- 
tect concentrates on creating housing which is 
satisfactory not only inside each dwelling but 
also between dwellings, he can forget the tempta- 
tion to use a lot of different surface treatments 
on the fronts and backs of buildings. It shows, 
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too, how much the satisfactory relationship of 
housing blocks to each cther depends on the 
elimination of roads. Now that our planners have 
at last discovered the existence of the motor-car, 
there is a good chance that our New Towns (and 
housing estates) will be given the ‘truly urban 
design’ wistfully mentioned in tke Housing 
Ministry’s report. 


Television 


When Did You Last 


See Your Father? 
By PETER +ORSTER 
sce.ie Was a small private 


( a 
| \ ) 
Ud cinema, in the middle of 


which sat Mr. Churchill and Mr. Henry Fairlie, 
separated by ar ashtray. When Mr. Fairlie was 
photographed. the camera seemed to have been 
placed a few inches in froat of his knees, giving 
him a downwards-looming effect that was once 
associated with Boris Karloff’s film appearances, 
and over his right shoulder glowed the distrac- 
tion of a white circle, presumably a porthole 
light in the wall behind. Mr. Churchill was shot 
from a more reasonable level, but the. back- 
ground to his prognostications was usually the 
ominous word EXIT. In short, Mr. Norman 
Dunkle’s direction seemed to me like home 
movie-making at its most amateurish, while the 
photography and make-up of the various people 
shown talking about Mr. Churchill o« the screen- 
within-the-screen made them look like nothing so 
much as the last few suspe-ts in a police identifi- 
cation parade. | never saw such a shifty bunch. 

All too typical of their testimony was Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Mr. Churchill's contem- 
porary at Eton, opining that Mr. Churchill’s most 
notable characteristic was his utter beastliness, 
in a coy, how-this-will-make-the-class-laugh way 
which must have puzzled most of the viewing 
millions. But Lord Stanley gave scarcely any 
example or indication of how Mr. Churchill was 
beastly. Indeed, many of the witnesses fell into 
this basic error of describing the man’s charac- 
teristics rather than giving examples—we heard 
what a brilliant raconteur and mimic he is, but 
examples came there none. Similarl,, the famous 
rudeness was listed but ieft undocumented. so 
that Mr. Churchill. offering his comments in the 
studio, quickly realised that these old friends and 
friendly enemies were trying to ran him through 
with rubber lances, which he turned aside or 
chucked back with massive, almost contemp- 
tuous ease. 

So much might have been said, so much might 
have been asked about the glory and the plight 
of being only son of the greatest man in the land. 
Only once, with the evidence of his local pub 
landlady who had had to undergo ordeal by Mr. 
Churchill in search of cigarettes, did we hover on 
the verge of a really discomfiting confrontation 
(and a programme of this kind must either in- 


THE cordia: critical re- 
ception for Granada’s 
Head On cvllision with 
Mz. Randolph Churchill 
puzzles me. Take the 
production first: — the 
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volve such a thing or amount to a patchwork 
tribute); but Mr. Fairlie did not push the issues, 
and Mr. Churchill was safe, if not exactly home. 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson and the splendidly wry Lord 
Birkenhead made the most effective mock- 
picadors, and must now face the danger that they 
will probably be asked to go on What's My Line? 

The conception of Head On is sureiy muddled. 
Was a composite portrait intended? If so, only 
a botched job emerged. Alan Brien named 
Mr Churchill’s charm as his most formidable 
characteristic--from the one occasion on which 
I met Mr. Churchill, | would agree, though 
several #9 whom I have said this violently dis- 
pute the idea. (And in passing, as demonstration 
that the spokes is not secessarily more vivid 
than the written word, one might note that the 
whole hour's talking did rot make a_ portrait 
one-tenth as vivid as the recent Observer Profile 
which was, as it happens, written by Mr. Brien.) 
But Head On did little to enlighten strangers 
(i.e., most viewers) as to the reason for such 
strong contradictory reactions. The fact that this 
was television was hardly emphasised by the 
insertion of a few photos and brief film clips, and 
I suspect the whole talk.:ng-shop would have 
been better compressed inty half an hour, even 
if this meant the utter beastliness of cutting out 
Lord Stanley. 

Contrariwise. I found the whole elaborate 
gimmick much less illuminiting of character than 
the old-fashioned format of a well-conducted 
interview, demonstrated by Granada’s A ppoint- 
ment with J. B. Priestley. Harsh things have been 
said aboui Mr. Muggeridge’s performances on 
television (sometimes, I do believe, by me) but, 
on his day, that opinionated gadfly manner is 
admirably calculated to draw out his subject, 
and Mr. Priestley has never seemed more at ease 
or More impressive on the screen. 


Cinema 


New Temple 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Parent Trap. (Studio 
One.)—No, My Dar- 
ling Daughter! (Odeon, 
i.eicester Square.) 

HayLey MiLts is one of 

the brightest things that 

have happened to the 

British cinema these last 

few vears and characteristically, after her extra- 

ordinary first appearance in Tiger Bay the British 
cinema seemed not to notice. So Disney took 
over, He concentrated on the young charmer, not 
the young actress, and gave her two parts directly 
descended from (respectively) Mary Pickford and 

Shirley Temple: Pollyanna, a sort of diffused ray 

of sunshine, and (in The Parent Trap)a rather more 

concentrated one, the role of parent-reconciler 
and oiler of the domestic wheels which Shirley 

Temple used regularly to fll. Because the Pick- 

ford and Temple styles are both so out of date 

that one groans to think of either, this sounds 
pretty terrible. but in fact the girl has managed 
to fill both paris without remotely recalling her 
predecessors. After Whistice Down the Wind | 
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\ Memoirs 
: of a Bengal 
Civilian 
JOHN BEAMES 

‘A very good book indeed ...a 
clear, accurate, and disarming 
picture .. . the pages are full of 
life and colour.” PETER FLEMING 
‘A fascinating private memoir ... 
immersed in the earthy, endlessly 
entertaining details of the everyday 
Indian scene.’ JON MANCHIP WHITE 


‘A gem of the first water.’ 
The Times 


‘As entertaining as Hickey.’ 
The Times Lit. Supp. 





30s net 
Panjabi 4 
Century \ 


1857-1947 
PRAKASH TANDON 


‘An entirely fascinating picture of ( 


India from the inside . . 
Abounding in local colour.’ ( 
The Times 
21s net 





a 
The Complete Poems of ., 


Cavaty 


Translated by Rae Dalven \ 


With an introduction by 
W. H. AUDEN 
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Personality 
Structure 


and Human 


Interaction —‘ 


The Developing Synthesis Q 
of Psychodynamic Theory ’ 
HARRY GUNTRIP, Ph.D. ( 


I.P.A.L. No 56 45s net 


The Man Ps | 
in the White 


: 4 
Raincoat 

RICHARD LEBHERZ $ 

‘Exceptionally original.’ { 


MAURICE EDELMAN 
PETER GREEN ( 
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‘Delightful.’ 
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even heard someone rematking that she had a 
look of Jeanne Moreau—which shows what a 
way she is from the old curls and dimples. 


The Parent Trap (director: David Swift; ‘U’ 
certificate) is one of those shamelessly sentimen- 
tal films which just occasionally—if everyone 
concerned comes off successfully—one can, 
lumps in the throat notwithstanding, swallow. 
The story, quite apart from the little pink hearts 
scattered about Disney’s publicity handouts, is 
not reassuring. Nor are the pictures of Hayley 
Mills twice over, once as a hoyden ir jeans, once 
as a prim miss from Boston, twins in this comedy 
of matrimonial errors. One forgets that the 
plastic, puttyish face transforms what happens as 
soon as it gets into action, and that Hayley Mills 
justifies the overworked word infectious, since 
she infects whatever she touches with some of 
her own mood and personality until even the 
synthetic begins to look homespun. On the whole 
I dislike film kids, the professionals anyway— 
their poseyness, the social ambiguity that makes 
them seem hatched at just that particular 
moment, without background or solidity. But 
Hayley Mills, though in fact thoroughly pro- 
fessional, gives an agreeably off-duty air to all 
she does, almost as if there were a complicity 
between herself and the audience to play up 
the film and its director. 


The story is the hoary one about the little 
girl who brings her divorced parents together. 
Only in this case there are two little girls, and 
the twins swap about from one unsuspecting 
parent to the other. It’s full of simple-minded 
jokes at the apple-pie-bed level, put on with 
great good humour and some nice familiar faces 
(Maureen O'Hara, Una Merkel, Charles 
Ruggles); as wholesome as peanut butter and 
with the same amount of salt. The remarkable 
thing is that the salt is provided by a young 
adolescent with a fake American accent and 
some pretty awful-sounding things to do, such 
as a song-and-dance business about the joys of 
togetherness in the best Shirley Temple manner; 
but even that she is able to transform into a 
cheerful piece of MHayley-spoofing. Between 
them, in fact, she and the Disney technique have 
produced exactly what they were trying to—a 
family film to appeal to all sorts of ages which, 
whatever it may sound, isn’t treacly: an enjoy- 
able, if admittedly sentimental, occasion with 
its sentimentality fairly well harnessed and its 
smiles in the right place. 

The elder Mills daughter, Juliet, has been 
pushed into an unfortunate kind of family rivalry 
by the publicity that seems to think it a good 
notion to turn out prodigies in pairs. Unfortu- 
nately she makes her film debut in daunting 
circumstances, in spite of support from Michael 
Redgrave, Roger Livesey, Michael Craig and 
Renée Houston. Ralph Thomas’s No, My Dar- 
ling Daughter! (‘U’ certificate) has its smiles in 
the wrong places and is a hodge-podge of all the 
murkier English ritual connected with adoles- 
cence, innocence, gym tunics, etc., put together 
with staggering tastelessnmess and social! inac- 
curacy. All the same I have a feeling, from the 
applause at the end of the press show and some 
moist eyes on the way out, that it is the sort of 
film to appeal enormously here and there: who 
to, and why, is not clear, but I suspect the 
H-factor (H=Humbert). 
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Theatre 
Timber ! 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Romeo and Juliet. (Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.) 


IN the same week as 
Zeffirelli’s superb  pro- 
duction of Romeo and 
Juliet ends its run at the 
Old Vic up pops Peter 
Hall’s version at Strat- 
ford: a satyr to Hyper- 
ion. It is hard to believe 
that both productions 
were of the same play. 

A director of Shakespeare, unless he is lucky 
enough to have an audience which is new to the 
play, must find a way of making the play new to 
the audience. This doesn’t mean that he must 
produce a string of gimmicks or a topsy-turvy 
interpretation, but that he must give action and 
character such life that the words will arise 
from the situation as naturally as if they had 
never before been spoken. In a good Shakes- 
pearian production one marvels how well the 
action fits the words; in an even better one, how 
well the words fit the action. 

Excepting the impossibly pre-Raphaelite finale 
—Tryst at the Tomb—Zeffirelli made almost 
every line of every scene seem fresh. Peter Hall 
makes almost none of them so. In tempo, tone 
and implication his direction is either obvious or 
inexplicable. His cast, perhaps as a result, seemed 
on the first night strangely removed from the 
events. They played as though they had heard, 
two. minutes before the curtain went up, that war 
had been declared. Brian Murray, having taken 
over as Romeo from Zia Mohyeddin at only a 
few days’ notice, can hardly be blamed for the 
dullness of his performance. Dorothy Tutin’s 
Juliet has great charm but lacks the sweet excite- 
ment of first love at first sight. As Friar Law- 
repce, Max Adrian, so superb as Jaques in As 
You Like It, loses too much when he has to sup- 
press his comic personality, and Ian Bannen’s 
idea of Mercutio’s banter is to shout the lines like 
a town crier. Relief comes from Edith Evans’s 
comfortable Nurse and from Newton Blick, the 
most reliable member of the company, as Capu- 
let. The silliness of some of the minor characters, 
including a quarrelsome Tweedledum of a servant 
with a saucepan on his head, must presumably be 
laid at Peter Hall’s door. 

I usually like Sean Kenny's use of wood in 
his designs. This time it is ludicrous. In the 
middle of a maze of stray pillars and elegant 
painted masonry a lean wooden staircase streaks 
upwards with bare planks and hollow treads. 
The timber has become nothing but a signature 
tune. Kenny’s idea for the Capulet family vault 
is fascinating—the bodies of Juliet’s kinsmen are 
stacked above each other like bottles in a wine 
rack—but the edifice itself stands in the set like 
a pill-box in an ornamental garden. Confusion 
is added by Peter Hall’s indecision as to whether 
or not to use the set realistically. At one point 
Romeo walks straight through the wall over 
which he has just so laboriously climbed. 
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Little Mysterious Victoria 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


HETHER one likes Queen Victoria or not, 
Withers is no denying that she is extraordinar- 
ily interesting. A great deal has been and will be 
written about her, but she has so far baffled her 
chroniclers. They can do everything except explain 
her. She was a wonderful mixture of opposite 
qualities. She presented an image of sterling 
good sense, but at the same time she was not 
only a pathetically neurotic person but could 
sometimes be assailed by fear of insanity. Yet 
the sterling good sense was no myth; it was there, 
side by side wih the fantasy and morbidity. She 
was the embodiment of moral correctitude, yet 
her conduct in the John Brown affair does 
strongly suggest the opposite, whether rightly or 
wrongly it is hard to say. She was very open 
and yet she keeps her secret. One thing about her 
must always be borne in mind: she was by no 
means a typical Victorian. Prince Albert was; 
Queen Victoria was something else. 


The present Leaves from a Journal,* published 
for the first time, with an excellent introduction 
by Mr. Raymond Mortimer, contains the Queen’s 
own account of one of the numerous surprises 
to be found in her life and character: the begin- 
ning of her deep and unlikely friendship for 
Louis Napoleon and Eugénie. The Emperor and 
Empress came to England in the spring of 1855 
and the Queen and her husband returned the 
visit in the August of the same year when they 
went on a State visit to Paris. In those days the 
majority of English people thought of the 
Emperor as a treacherous warmonger, and the 
Queen and the Prince went along with them. In 
1855 the Prince seems to have modified but not 
changed his opinion, but the Queen completely 
reversed all her ideas after the first meeting. 
Many reasons suggest themselves. Napoleon and 
Eugénie were both highly intelligent, and their 
conversation and company must have come as 
a wonderful refreshment after the tedium and 
banality of other visiting sovereigns; but accord- 
ing to Lord Clarendon what really clinched the 
matter was the fact that the Emperor made love 
tu the Queen! She was not, as said, a true 
Victorian. Eugénie was to remain the closest 
friend of her old age. 


The Queen’s account of the festivities on both 
sides of the Channel are written in her inimitable 
style which, thank heavens, she never submitted 
tu professional revision. She was a born writer, 
or, to be more precise, a literary self-portraitist 
by nature, and one may regret that she was per- 
Suaded to destroy her last book, a life of John 
Brown. Sir Henry Ponsonby and Dr. Randall 
Davidson braved her anger and prevailed on her 
not to commit so grave an indiscretion. She 





* LEAVES FROM A JouRNAL, 1855. By Queen Vic- 
_ Fiited by Raymond Mortimer. (Deutsch, 
s.) 





all but sent them packing for their temerity, 
but when the storm was over, the sterling good 
sense reasserted itself and she showed her grati- 
tude. 


Mr. Tisdall’s book about Queen Victoria’s 
private lifet is largely concerned with John 
Brown’s private life. The author’s most sen- 
sational chapters (and sensationalism seems to 
be his main purpose) are concerned with the 
mutual relationship of the Queen and her 
whisky-swilling Highland favourite. Mr. Tisdall 
takes the view that they were lovers. He claims 
to have seen the photostat of a love letter from 
the Queen to Brown, but as the photostat is now 
lost, and we are not assured that an authentic 
copy was made, this remarkable evidence, taking 
into account the fallibility of memory, cannot 
be treated as conclusive. The relationship was 
certainly very strange, but the fact that Brown 
was allowed and even encouraged to address the 
Queen with rude familiarity does not necessarily 
prove anything. Behaviour of that kind in those 
circumstances is not the unusual phenomenon 
that Mr. Tisdall seems to think it is. Many people 
in exalted positions enjoy a holiday from re- 
spect, and the court jester is a common necessity. 


A much stranger thing is the reverence and 
even veneration of the Queen for this unpleasant 
man. It is widely supposed, though again on 
inconclusive evidence, that the reason for this 
was that Brown had or pretended to have 
mediumistic powers and that the Queen saw in 
him a spiritual link with Albert. Mr. Tisdall 
points out that, according to what evidence there 
is, the suggestion of occult powers in Brown 
came when the relationship was already fully 
established, so that by itself it does not definitely 
explain anything. 

The whole incident is mysterious, and Mr. 
Tisdall would have been wiser to have left the 
question unanswered, but like many carelessly 
conceived and. carelessly written books, his 
suffers from being: opinionated. His aim is to 
debunk the Queen Victoria myth, a superfluous 
task surely, but as he rarely quotes any authority 
for what he says, and is guilty of some extra- 
ordinary inaccuracies, it is hard to know when 
he is relying on sound documentation, when on 
gossip, when on speculation. He seems to have 
no point of view. He is ribald, priggish, irreverent 
or courtier-like as the mood takes him. All this 
is exasperating, since when he is writing at the 
top of his form, notably in the passage describing 
the Prince Consort's death, he is extremely good; 
and then—what a marvellous subject he has 
chosen—and muffed! A well-drawn picture of 
the private life of ‘little mysterious Victoria,’ as 
Henry James once called her, would be fascinat- 

+ QUEEN VicToRIA’s Private Lire. By E. E. P. 
Tisdall. (Jarrolds, 21s.) 
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ing. Mr. Tisdall wastes his opportunity, most of 
the time, with cheap caricaturing. 


The most curious and inexplicable thing in 
Queen Victoria’s life (so it seems to me) was 
her enmity towards Gladstone. She was not what 
we usually mean by a ‘prejudiced woman.’ She 
certainly had prejudices, but if she was apt to 
give way to them, she was more apt, as in the 
case of Louis Napoleon and Eugénie, to over- 
come them. Because she loved ‘dear Lord M’ 
she hated Peei, but it was not long before Peel 
was ‘our faithful Sir Robert.’ She was originally 
prejudiced against Disraeli. She had good reason, 
both on political and personal grounds, for dis- 
liking Palmerston, but she came round to him 
in the end. She never for one moment came round 
to the far more estimable Gladstone. 


Why not? It is possible and even likely that 
She had heard and believed the stories about 
Gladstone frequenting brothels, but this would 
probably have shocked her far less than we 
might imagine. Failures in chastity did not rouse 
her anger to any extraordinary extent, and she 
could show surprising breadth of mind on the 
subject. It has been urged that she may have 
hated Gladstone primarily for championing the 
rights of the Prince of Wales to State employ- 
ment, a subject which Mr. Tisdall, playing for 
laughs, badly misrepresents, and on which Sir 
Philip Magnus repays study, but other people 
unsuccessfully urged the Prince’s rights without 
incurring the Queen’s personal loathing. When 
she was left a widow Queen Victoria resolved 
to be faithful throughout life to the wishes of 
her husband. Did it never occur to her that the 
People’s William was just the sort of man whom 
Albert the Good would have cherished above all 
her subjects? But then Albert, like Gladstone, 
was a real Victorian. 


Part of her trouble may have been that for 
all her abundant love she never understood 
Albert. Greville said of them: ‘He is become so 
identified with her that they are one person.’ 
This was a considerable misjudgment. They were 
wholly dissimilar; the bond between them was 
the attraction of opposites. They rarely saw things 
through the same spectacles. This comes out 
tellingly in one extremely curious and illuminat- 
ing little incident described by the Queen in her 
account of Napoleon III's visit to England. The 
occasion was breakfast on April 21 immediately 
before the departure of the French sovereigns. 
They discussed the negotiations then going for- 
ward in Vienna for bringing the Crimean War 
to an end. Napoleon talked like a true Bonaparte : 
he was afraid, he said, that peace might be con- 
cluded before the capture of Sebastopol, in which 
case ‘les deux armées se trouveront dans une 
position bien facheuse.” ‘1 feel this too. com- 
mented the royal diarist. 


So far so good. But then Napoleon went on 
to make one of the most shocking remarks ever 
recorded of him. He proposed that even if the 
preliminaries for peace were signed, he might 
nevertheless join the armies in the Crimea, 
assume command, ‘go on with the siege, and pos- 
sibly take the town’! He was, in fact, proposing 
to commit the most dastardly political crime of 
the nineteenth century. The Prince Consort ‘very 
properly observed’ that such conduct would not 
be wise and the Emperor laughed off his mon- 
strous gaffe. What is curious is that Victoria’s 
‘very properly’ is the only hint of disapproval. 
The remark seems to have made no great im- 
pression on her. On Albert it did, as also on 
Victorian statesmen in general. It affronted 
everything they believed in. But the niece of 
William IV and George IV never wholly shared 
their beliefs. 
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Scotland the Reasonable 


The Democratic Intellect. By George Elder 

Davie, (Edinburgh U.P., 50s.) 
Tuis is an important book, and of the utmost 
relevance to the arguments about the proper 
function of a university education which the 
realisation of the great split between the ‘two 
cultures’ and the imminent foundation of new 
English universities have precipitated. Dr. 
Davie’s aim is to examine the special character- 
istics of Scottish university education as it de- 
veloped from the eighteenth into the nineteenth 
century, to document the attacks on the 
Scottish system made by those who wished to 
bring it into conformity with that of Oxbridge, 
to explain the reasons for the whole controversy 
and to record its results. He makes no secret 
of his own sympathies with the old Scottish 
system, indeed makes a most persuasive case for 
it: it is in his explanation and defence of the 
peculiarities of that system that the chief value 
of his book lies. 

The Scottish tradition in university education 
was a non-specialist one: students came up.at 
fourteen or fifteen to study philosophy, language 
and science in close association, at an element- 
ary level compared with Oxbridge so far as the 
actual rudiments of the subject were concerned, 
but with encouragement to speculate on the 
human implications of each subject and to use 
philosophy to mediate between different subjects 
and to reach first principles about them. The aim 
was democratic, ‘to liberalise and make intel- 
ligent the mass of our population,’ as Francis 
Jeffrey put it; it was a ‘practical’ education in 
that it discouraged amassing of detailed know- 
ledge for its own sake and emphasised evaluative 
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judgments related to general principles. If 
Scotland neglected Greek and taught its students 
the merest rudiments of Latin, the typical Scot- 
tish teacher and professor of Latin nevertheless 
expounded a Latin poem with a sense of its 
human interest and literary value, with analogies 
from English and Scottish literature, and so gave 
the student a feeling of the everyday relevance of 
Latin literature. 

In one way it was very elementary, in another 
way it was very advanced, for it was concerned 
with the why of things, not merely the what. 
So in mathematics, though the teaching was 
elementary it was at the same time highly ‘in- 
tellectual,’ for it investigated the philosophical 
and historical foundations of mathematics. Sir 
John Leslie’s university textbook, The Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, states in the preface that ‘the 
deduction of Arithmetic from its principles is 
treated as a branch of liberal education.’ The 
aim was always to let the student know what he 
was doing, which is one reason why Scotland 
preferred Euclidean geometry, where the student 
understood what he was working out, to the 
Cartesian algebraic geometry, which was re- 
garded as a mechanical short cut which obscured 
the actual intellectual process involved. 

A series of attacks on this whole position was 
mounted throughout the nineteenth century, 
culminating in the Act of 1892, under which 
specialist honours courses in specific subjects 
were set up, and the older non-specialist tradition 
was regarded only to the extent that a general 
‘ordinary degree’ was allowed as an option for 
the less brilliant. The distinctive Scottish tradition 
in university education (and in secondary educa- 
tion too, for the change meant adding two years 
to the secondary curriculum) thus in the end, 
after a series of fights, temporary compromises 
and intermediate expedients, succumbed before 
the onslaught of the anglicising forces of 
Gleichschaltung. The details of the struggle 
make fascinating reading; Dr. Davie tells it as 
an unfolding tragedy, interspersed with some- 
what disproportionately long accounts of move- 
ments and personalities in Scottish philosophy 
of the period which appear to have been in- 
corporated from the original thesis on the Scot- 
tish school of common-sense philosophy out of 
which the book grew. 

‘Who is to say,’ asks Dr. Davie at one point, 
‘that [the Scottish] method of procedure from the 
general to the particular was not perhaps the 
best method of education?’ That is, is it not 
perhaps better to invite students to generalise 
on the beauties of Horace and Virgil before 
they can accurately construe the works of these 
poets or to discuss the intellectual processes 
involved in arithmetic before they can work out 
simple problems? The case against this is 
stronger than Dr. Davie ever concedes, and has 
nothing to do with anglophilia. ‘Let some 
definite knowledge, some previous training, be 
demanded as a passport to these studies, some 
real acquirement be it classical or mathematical, 
physical or historical, what you will, so only 
it be a security against blank ignorance and total 
unpreparedness, argued J. C. Shairp, who 
figures as something of an 4anglicising villain in 
these pages. Dr. Davie loads the dice by attack- 
ing such ideas as Shairp’s as ‘a whole assimila- 
tion to English models,’ which would involve 
encouraging ‘a narrow, specialist spirit,’ with 
philosophy no longer a great central subject but 
reduced to ‘a mechanical, bookish drill.’ This 
is, he comments, the same ‘rationalising, 
assimilating spirit’ that we have with us in Scot- 
land still today. But surely there is a genuine 
educational issue here, wholly independent of 
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English models or influence. And surely, too, 
the alternative to the older Scottish system was 
not simply mechanism and specialism. To put 
the alternatives this way is to lessen the help- 
fulness of the book to us today. 

Yet the book really is helpful, and the too- 
little-known educational struggle narrated by 
Dr. Davie a fascinating one.. There are some 
repetitions, some over-simplifications, and-a few 
downright errors. Dr. Davie is altogether 
too kind to Christopher North. whose pre- 
posterous secondhand rhetorical effusions as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy illustrated pre- 
cisely that tendency to mistake grandiose 
rhetoric for kn@wledge which some of the re- 
formers saw as the worst danger of the old Scot- 
tish system. Never mind; this is a timely and 
provocative book which should be read by every- 
body interested in the future of our universities 


—English or Scottish. DAVID DAICHES 


More Things in Heaven 


William James on Psychical Research. Edited by 
Gardner Murphy and Robert O. Ballou. 
(Chatto, 30s.) 

THis handsomely produced book consists of a 
large number of variegated writings of William 
James—chapters, essays, reviews, letters, reports 
—connected with psychical research, mostly pub- 
lished before but often not very accessibly. The 
result, on the whole, casts less illumination on 
psychical research than on the character and in- 
tellect of James, which is clearly displayed with 
both its attractions and weaknesses. However, 
the book has a certain historical interest. 

The seriously scientific investigation of the 
claims of occultism has passed through two main 
phases. The earlier, within which James’s career 
falls, reached its apex around the turn of the 
century. At this stage the methodological em- 
phasis fell on firm principles for the control of 
eVidence. These principles were destructively ap- 
plied to the pretensions of mediums, but the 
remarkable, if unique, ‘cross-correspondences’ 
survived as a solid-looking achievement. At the 
level of theory, the main item was F. W. H. 
Myers’s conception of the subliminal self, in which 
the conscious mind was seen as part of a large 
mental system along with apparently supernor- 
mal phenomena and the odds and ends, those 
mental waste-products, which were to attract the 
attention of Freud. 

In the second phase, psychical research has 
concentrated on the statistical analysis of quanti- 
tative evidence. It has done much to confirm the 
existence in some people of a capacity to tell 
what is on the faces of unseen cards too ac- 
curately to be passed off as guesswork. Theoris- 
ing has been tentative and on a small scale. More 
striking, perhaps, than the shift in method has 
been the shift in the centre of interest from 
contact with the dead to the peculiar mental 
powers of the living. 

As one of the heroes of the earlier phase, 
James had a good deal to do with the American 
end of the Society for Psychical Research, above 
all in providing it with the advantage of his 
publicly declared support. His chief concerns 
were those of his period: mediumship in prac- 
tice and survival after death in theory. Over a 
hundred pages of this collection are devoted to 
his report on the messages purporting to come 
through the remarkable Mrs. Piper from 
Richard Hodgson, a bouncing psychical re- 
searcher who died unexpectedly and compara- 
tively young. James is apologetic about the 
material he has to present here and it does con- 
tain a good deal of static. He does his best for 
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the hypothesis that it really is Hodgson speaking, 
but stops some way short of committing himself. 
In general James was much more enthusiastic 
about psychical research as an activity than as 
a body of beliefs. To assist it he wrote straight- 
forwardly factual accounts of the work and 
methods of serious psychical researchers, draw- 
ing attention to their intellectual respectability 
and to the rigour of their procedure. Closer to 
his heart, however, was the mischievous fun to 
be got out of psychical research when used 
as a stick to belabour the coarse hide of Vic- 
torian materialism. He constantly inveighed 
against the conventional Bosh theory of such 
apostles of science as T. H. Huxley, whose thick- 
headed complacency made him an agreeable 
target. Psychical research was negatively useful, 
then, as a device for showing up the intellectual 
prudery of the professionally open-minded. 
James’s charm, vitality and abounding humour 
are well represented in these selections. His 
letters and his obituary notice of Myers show 
what a marvellous friend he must have been. 
Good sense permeates his detailed reports. His 
philosophical skill is exemplified in a splendidly 
crisp piece on the theory of the soul as a sub- 
stance. In his personal relationships, in his 
handling of concrete facts and of neutral abstrac- 
tions he is wholly admirable. Where reservation 
sets in is in his dealings with metaphysical 
theories of an emotionally appealing sort. His 
view of truth as a property of beliefs which it 
is ultimately satisfying to. possess led in this 
region to a measure of sentimental indulgence, 
though it agreed well enough with ordinary con- 
victions where small, hard, local facts were in- 
volved. A disquieting softness and _ plasticity 
appears rather conspicuously in his Ingersoll lec- 
ture on human immortality. Accepting the view 
that thought is a function of the brain, he turns 
the tables on materialism by arguing that there 
are functions and functions. If an apple is a 
function of an apple tree. so is red light a 
function of a prism. The brain may be. not the 
condition of thought’s existence, but rather the 
condition of its manifestation in an accessible 
form. All we really know, he blithely asserts, 
is that thought and the brain go everywhere to- 
gether; beyond that, all is unverifiable mystery 
and we can take our pick. There is nothing to 
choose between the view that the brain is an 
essential presupposition of mental life and the 
view that it is a device for focusing some parts 
of the huge general mass, the ‘mother-sea.’ of 
consciousness in the universe. This free-and-easy 
attitude toward ontologies, when put beside his 
tadical empiricism, his very marked caution to- 
ward the particular findings of psychical re- 
search, has a rather frivolous look. 
ANTHONY QUINTON 


Atlantis 
Atlantis, Semmerwater, 
Dead and weedy towns 
Whisper gloomily. Rocks hear, 
Are silent and the deep bell rings. 


Who calls sequined from the green bed 
Cold, unnerved, with lint hair 
Algz-eyed, coral-stemmed, 
‘Who was I then, when I was?’ 
The waters stir and crumple. 
And who was I then, when 
Your green mouth healed mine 
And pink lustre held your shell face? 
A stone flung from my daughter’s hand 
Sears your whorled face 
And her earth-child’s cry triumphant 
Tears the membrane of recall. 

SEAN MCMAHON 
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Battler for Pleasure 


Colette. By Elaine Marks, (Secker and Warburg, 
27s. 6d). 


MEET the contestants. On the front of the jacket 
is Colette of France; her eyes blackened with 
love, pain, sleeplessness and kohl; her hair 
tousled as an unmade bed; her nose as sharp and 
avaricious as that of a Lautrec madame; her 
mouth a long, closed and narrow wound. Rings 
gleam on her bent fingers. the window she sits by 
is shut, the room no doubt redolent of Chanel 
and cats. On the back of the jacket is Miss Elaine 
Marks of America, wide-mouthed, with a glitter- 
ing row of well-polished teeth, a little-girl dress 
and hair that might well be ruffled by the fresh 
winds of Oyster Bay. Every book about a writer 
is a struggle for supremacy, in which the critic 
attempts to climb to prominence upon the 
writer's embalmed or battered corpse. Miss 
Marks has much on her side, youth, enthusiasm, 
seriousness and several afternoons spent among 
Colette’s manuscripts in the Palais Royal. But 
the old acrobat eludes her: the bibliography, the 
notes and the index fail to get her cornered, and 
all that it is necessary to read about Colette is 
what she wrote. 

Her books, ground out to meet deadlines and 
pay the rent of country houses, or to buy the 
meals and clothe the mistresses of the demanding 
M. Willy, have one predominant theme— 
pleasure. Pleasure is what her characters re- 
member of her childhood, the sights and sounds 
and smells of her countryside, what is instinct- 
ively achieved by her animals, and what her 
adults and adolescents struggle towards with the 
iron self-discipline and the fierce training of a 
monk in the cloister or an astronaut preparing 
for orbit. Pleasure is what, in their moments of 
small but intense tragedy, they grow too old or 
wise or selfish or cowardly to enjoy. It is a rare 
theme, and one notably absent from contempor- 
ary writing. 

In an age free of religion it is strange, per- 
haps, that writers should preserve such a Calvin- 
istic approach to the sensual world. Characters 
in our fiction are rarely displayed enjoying them- 
selves, their visual sense is limited and their 
tastes blunt. Their love lives, although busy, fre- 
quently have a grim and puritanical quality re- 
moved from pleasure. This may be a natural 
and healthy reaction to the late ‘bon vivant’ 
school of English writing. which once led from 
a sensual delight in Victorian railway stations 
to a taste for the memoirs of old eighteenth- 
century dukes, membership of the Wine and 
Food Society and a final hedonistic relish for 
the novels of Miss Nancy Mitford. 

With this Vogue world Colette has no connec- 
tion. Her characters are too classless or un- 
classed, too unsentimental, and too sharply aware 
ot the dark and humiliating aspects of their 
world to be comfortable. Here, for instance, she 
is on the attraction of middle-aged men for 
young girls: 

They are numerous, the barely nubile young 
girls, who dream of being the spectacle, the 
plaything, the libertine masterpiece of a mature 
man. It is an ugly desire which they expiate when 
they fulfil it, a desire which goes together with 
the nervous disorders of puberty, the habit of 
nibbling chalk and charcoal, of drinking tooth- 
powder water, of reading dirty books and dig- 
ging pins into the palm Of one’s hand. 

To write like this needs no esoteric knowledge 
of society. It requires a cooler stare at real life 
than most novelists, male or female, are able 
to manage. 


The theme of pleasure is strongest at the | 


moment her characters either find it vanish, or 
resign from its merciless demands. Chéri, coming 
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back to Léa, the woman who taught him all the 
hard lessons of love, finds an enormous, spread- 
ing and grey-haired old lady, apparently satis- 
fied with her lot—and then has nothing left in 
his empty life. And in La Vagabonde, to me the 
best of her books but one which Miss Marks 
finds embarrassing, the music-hall tramp rejects 
the happy and secure world her lover offers her 
in the country, and leaves him to go on another 
tour. “You are he in whose presence I should 
no longer have the right to be sad.’ Happiness 
and pleasure have to be retreated from, like 
the threat of too much sun. 

It is true that Colette, like most people, could 
only write about herself. She had no discernible 
politics, no general ideas and she certainly wrote 
Gigi in Paris during the German occupation. 
Her excuse must be that it is one of her worst 
books. Her only commitment was to the true 
examination of one small area of life—but it 
was an area she explored, both personally and 
in her writing, with ruthless courage. And of 
these terrible encounters with pleasure Miss 
Marks can write: ‘One may venture to say now 
that Colette enjoyed a more varied and robust 
private life than most women or, for that matter, 
most men.’ In a world where the advertising 
agents and readers of Playboy carefully tot up 
the total of their affairs, Colette may be allowed 
to score highly. 

Beating her head against the description of an 
orchid, Colette wrote that it was like ‘a bird, a 
crab, a butterfly, an evil charm, a sexual organ, 
and perhaps even a flower.” Her books are also 
probably flowers, fantasies, sexual dreams and 
bitter truths—and even novels. Miss Marks will 
have to leave it there. And so, even more so, 
will I. 

JOHN MORTIMER 














The RT. HON. PHILIP J. NOEL-BAKER 
writes: “It is one more study of 
the death and renaissance of 
Hiroshima; but it is the most 
sensitive and the most pene- 
trating and the most moving 
of them all... . a thrillingly 
dramatic story which it is very 
difficult to put down once you 
have begun.” 
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Confessional Pens 


Modern Literature and Christian Faith. By 
Martin Turnell. (Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. TURNELL is a distinguished critic, mostly of 
French literature, who is also a Catholic. Usually, 
and understandably, he avoids writing from an 
overtly. confessional standpoint, but in this small 
book he reprints three lectures originally de- 
livered under Catholic auspices. His approach is 
descriptive rather than prescriptive: he is con- 
cerned to show what the possession—or lack—of 
Christian faith has meant to a number of writers, 
rather than to state what, ideally, the relation 
between writing and belief should be. In the first 
lecture, on poetry, he contrasts Chaucer and 
Eliot, and discusses Donne, Crashaw, Coventry 
Patmore and Hopkins. The second lecture deals 
with three major modern writers who were un- 
believers—Lawrence, Forster and Virginia Woolf 
—and the third with three Catholics—Claudel, 
Mauriac and Greene. 

As an old Scrutiny hand, Mr. Turnell distrusts 
abstractions, and prefers to make his points by 
analysis and comparison of specific passages. He 
does this very well, though the results tend to be 
a little predictable. His comparison of the open- 
ings of Chaucer’s Prologue and of The Waste 
Land is a scrupulous piece of practical criticism, 
and his conclusion that ‘Chaucer’s is a poetry of 
acceptance, Eliot’s by comparison is a poetry of 
refusal and as such represents the modern out- 
look as Chaucer’s represents the medizval,’ is 
fundamentally true. But it is also slightly glib. 
I was vaguely uneasy about Mr. Turnell’s com- 
parison between Patmore and Hopkins as Vic- 
torian Catholic poets; Hopkins is the better poet, 
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certainly, but the comparison was made rather 
perfunctorily, I felt. 

Mr. Turnell is most rewarding in his account 
of the modern Catholic writers. His critical gifts 
are admirably deployed in the pages on Claudel, 
perhaps the best part of the book, where he 
clearly shows both the strength and the weakness 
of Claudel’s deliberately assumed role of a mili- 
tant Catholic consciously at odds with the 
modern world. In contrast, Mauriac and Greene 
attempt to interpret our age in the light of their 
own highly idiosyncratic Christian principles. Mr. 
Turnell is good on the element of spiritual 
pathology in both these novelists, suggesting that 
aspects of Greene’s novels ‘reveal a view of 
human nature which is warped to the point of 
abnormality,’ a strong statement but one difficult 
to refute. He remarks that Mauriac and Greene 
and other modern Catholic writers have an out- 
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look which is theological rather than religious: 
There is a certain lack of spontaneity. We 
feel that they have been browsing too much 
over theological treatises without always under- 
standing them; that everything is somehow too 
cut and dried; that men are either black or 
white, that they react according to an obvious 
mechanism, so that the conversion of the sinner 
can nearly always be foreseen. 
Mr. Turnell instances as a contrast the genuinely 
religious attitude of Dostoievsky, with its insight 
into.the complexities of human nature. 

There are other passages in this book which 
one applauds and would like to see expanded. As 
it stands it is a modest but praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. Those Catholic circles where ideas about 
literature are few and erroneous—or non-existent 
—could learn quite a lot from it. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Under Eastern Eyes 


Dust on the Paw. By Robin Jenkins. (Macdonald, 18s.) 

The Key. By Junichiro Tanizaki. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

The Furnished Room. By Laura del-Rivo. (New Authors, 16s.) 

The Last August. By Jean Ross. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

Angélique and the Sultan. By Sergeanne Golon. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


Rosin JENKINS is a writer of steadily increasing 
stature. His new novel, Dust on the Paw, dealing 
with inter-racial relationships, should gain for 
him the wide general recognition which he de- 
serves. The background is Isban, chief city of 
Nurania, and the hero Wahab, who has returned 
from an English university engaged to an English 
girl. In this Moslem, mountainous, _half- 
barbarous country (which closely resembles 
Afghanistan), men are dominant and Nuranian 
women may appear abroad. only when shrouded 
in a sort of tent. Other European women have 
bitterly regretted marriage to Nuranians and 
before Wahab’s fiancée arrives, the English 
colony plots to prevent another disastrous union 
between East and West. Even Wahab begins to 
have doubts about it. Suddenly promoted to a 
headmastership by the progressive Prince Naim, 
his idealism becomes tainted with the hypocrisy, 
treachery and double-dealing by which, in 
Nurania, it is usual to gain advancement. He 
remembers that his Laura is neither young nor 
beautiful. Even worse, in Nuranian eyes, she is 
a cripple. Wahab, risen out of the dust to be- 
come the paw of authority,. realises he could 
now do better for himself. 

Tension mounts through two-thirds of the 
book before Laura appears. It says much for the 
skill with which Mr. Jenkins presents his major 
characters that when she eventually steps from 
the plane, we do not, like the romantic Naim, 
turn away in disappointment. Wahab is as mem- 
orable as Carey’s Mr. Johnson; Moffatt, the 
English lecturer, half-poet, half-buffoon, and 
Laura, the intellectual virgin of thirty, are con- 
vincing individuals. The minor characters are not 
so well done: I lost my way among the numer- 
ous English wives of the colony and could not 
accept the change which pregnancy brings to 
Mrs. Moffatt. The novel, however, has much to 
compensate for these flaws. In construction, it 
is exemplary. The background is cleverly in- 
tegrated with the action, and the whole is given 
depth by the secondary theme of struggle be- 
tween the great powers eager to exploit Nurania’s 
mineral wealth. In addition to all this, it is a 
very funny book. 

Humour is always a delight in the novel and 
in the exotic novel it is often the nearest point 
of kinship. Indian, West Indian, African, even 
Chinese writers, can meet us more than half-way 
with laughter that relates their humanity to 
our own. The Japanese remain remote. Mr. 


Tanizaki’s solemnity certainly helps to make his 
strange world more strange. And how strange it 
is! In previous novels this author has shewn us 
the breaking-down of a social pattern as rigid 
as that of an insect community. In The Key it 
has practically collapsed. Were his characters 
still held within it, we might suppose them to be 
symbols and accept their behaviour as native to 
another culture. As it is, the light of modernity 
flickering over everything adds to our bewilder- 
ment. This, presumably, is intended to be reality. 

The novel, in diary form, describes the efforts 
of an elderly, ailing man to maintain potency 
so he may satisfy the middle-aged wife with 
whose physical person he is obsessed. We can 
take it that the husband is abnormal, but what 
of the other people in the book? The wife is a 
brandy-drinker and when tipsy gets into a hot 
bath and faints. This, happening not once but 
practically every night, permits her husband to 
indulge a sexual aberration which she resists 
when conscious. The husband, exciting himself 
in this way, is further stimulated by jealousy of 
his wife’s young lover. Not the least curious 
figure in the book is the daughter, pander and 
trouble-maker, who agrees to marry the lover 
so that her mother’s affair may conveniently 
continue. No details of upbringing are given to 
make this odd girl acceptable to us, and no hint 
of warmth or tenderness makes palatable the 
felationships between husband and wife, parents 
and child. As for the lover, he is merely a name 
on the page. Like Thomas Mann in his last works, 
Mr. Tanizaki produces with his simple direct- 
ness an effect of strength which is at once naive 
and repellent. Concise, minutely observed, so 
frank that it reads at times like a clinical medical 
text, The Key is less a novel than an analyst’s 
report of neurotic conduct from which the history 
is missing. 

The Furnished Room is Miss del-Rivo’s first 
novel: The Last August is Miss Ross’s nine- 
teenth. It is not surprising these days to find the 
new writer as technically assured as the veteran, 
but Miss del-Rivo, even though treating the out- 
worn subject of squalor, boredom, emptiness 
and despair in bed-sitter and café, gives us some- 
thing more than clever pastiche, Writing from 
direct experience, she presents her world through 
the eyes of a lay-about nihilist called Joe Beckett 
whose drift from job to job, woman to woman, 
is portrayed with dreadful accuracy. On the level 
of simple documentary, this would be a memor- 
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able work, but the writer is ambitious. ‘You can 
imagine a leper immersing his hand in hot water. 
They tell him that it’s hot, and that he should 
have certain reactions to heat. He accepts what 
they say as correct, but it’s meaningless to him,’ 
says Beckett, who sees himself a spiritual leper 
and contemplates ‘an action violent enough to 
shock myself back into life.” He attempts murder 
and though he fails, proves the reality of his own 
existence. Miss del-Rivo’s ability. of course, is 
not yet equal to this Dostoievskian theme but 
the originality of her vision and the vitality of 
her writing promise much for the future. 

Miss Ross knows her limitations and by in- 
tending less achieves rather more. Writing from 
the viewpoint of a child, she steers an able course 
between the shoals of whimsy and overknowing- 
ness. We can accept completely her ten-year-old 
girl, deserted by her mother, who takes over 
the care of her little brother and when her feck- 
les father is drowned, faces, at breaking point, 
a friendless world. The author evades none of 
the implications of her sad story so it is a pity 
that the writing suffers from the slackness 
and self-conscious charm which characterise 
women’s magazine fiction. : 

A last word for Angélique, the seventeenth- 
century enchantress who lived in a masochist’s 
dream world. In this new volume, she sets out 
for the Levant in search of her first husband who 
was not, after all, burnt as a witch. In addition 
to the rapes and tortures, there is a piquant 
scene where Angélique is thrown into a dungeon 
as fodder for starving cats. ‘You are Woman her- 
self! At last I have found it after searching 
through all the slave-markets of the world,’ says 
the Grand Eunuch when she has been flogged 
for knifing the Sultan of Morocco. Do you want 
to escape from your deck-chair? Angélique is 
the girl for you. OLIVIA MANNING 
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CONTRAST 


the new television quarterly, is out 
August 23. CONTRAST is edited by 
Peter Black, noted for his individual 
approach to television criticism. 
CONTRAST offers comment, informa- 
tion, criticism, in length, breadth and 
depth, about television's programmes and 
the technical, social and political aspects 
of television. 

Contributors to the opening issue of 
CONTRAST include J. B. Priestley, on 
“The Magic Beanstalk”’, Philip Purser 
on television drama, Dr. Robert 
Williams on the facts of colour, Ken 
Hoare on the comedians and Jeanne 
Sakol on American TV after a year of 
Kennedy. 

CONTRAST is published at 3s. 6d. by the 
British Film Institute, 81 Dean Street, 
London, W.1. 
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A New Banker’s ‘Ramp’? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Does history really repeat it- 
self? Only when our rulers are 
stupid enough not to learn from 
their predecessors’ mistakes. Go 
back thirty years to another 
thundery August. In 1931 there 
had been another flight from the 
£. There had been another out- 
cry against over-spending—but 
this time against government 
over-spending, for the Budget 
was unbalanced. To save the £ it was considered 
vital to have a foreign loan and J. P. Morgan 
and Company were consulted. Naturally these 
foreign bankers expressed the prevailing finan- 
cial opinion—that not only must the Budget be 
balanced but the economies recommended by 
the May Committee be carried out. These in- 
cluded savage cuts in the unemployment bene- 
fits. All this was virtually admitted by Ramsay 
MacDonald in the House of Commons later on 
when he sought to justify his sabotage of the 
then Labour Government. Thus the legend grew 
that there had been a ‘bankers’ ramp.’ The 
sequel did not support that plausible theory. The 
National Government in September suspended 
the gold standard and the £ was lost—falling 
from $4.86 to $3.23 before settling down at 
$3.40 by the end of the year. But the economy 
was saved and we gained a useful experience in 
running a floating exchange to everyone’s satis- 
faction, except the foreign bankers’. 


Happily today we are not saddled with such a 
feeble, split Government as that of poor Ramsay 
MacDonald. The £ has been saved—for the 
time. It is not yet September but I see no chance 
of the present Scot at No. 10 calling in Mr. 
Gaitskell to help and sending Mr. Harold Wil- 
son with Mr. Lloyd to the September meeting 
of the IMF to announce suspension of the gold 
exchange standard. Yet the flight from the £ has 
been far worse than it was thirty years ago. It 
has amounted to about £650 million since the 
beginning of the year (equivalent to $1,820 mil- 
lion or more than half the total gold and dollar 
reserves held at the end of 1960—£1,154 million). 
In 1931 at the height of the crisis the Bank was 
losing gold at the rate of £24 million a day but 
it did not last long. And today the support bor- 
rowed for the £ has been much more massive. 
In August, 1931, the credits obtained were only 
£130 million. Today we have drawn from the 
IMF the equivalent of $1,500 million in nine 
currencies and secured in addition a ‘stand-by’ 
credit for $500 million to cover the next twelve 
months. This far exceeds the credit we obtained 
in the Suez crisis—$5614 million plus a ‘stand-by’ 
of $7384 million which was never drawn. It has 
only just dawned upon the press that these 
enormous loans have been obtained at a price— 


compliance with the banker’s wishes. To this ex- | 


tent has history repeated itself. 

We are usually very sensitive to the taunt that 
foreigners have been dictating our domestic 
policies, but the reason why nothing has been 





partly because the credits were only announced | 


after Parliament had finished debating the 
economic crisis, partly because the money came 
not from private or national banks but from an 
international organisation—the IMF. The terms 
of the IMF announcement were very carefully 
worded: 

The UK has adopted a series of fiscal and 
monetary measures and certain other policies 
which together are designed to restore a strong 
balance of payments position at the existing 
exchange rate and without imposing restrictions 
on trade and current payments. The drawing 
on the Fund will place at the disposal of the 
UK substantial amounts of foreign exchange 
while the new policies are taking effect. The 
stand-by arrangement will give a _ specific 
guarantee of further support for the UK efforts 
to maintain the strength of sterling .. . 


It is clear from this statement that the condi- 
tion of the loans was that the British Chancellor 
should carry through a deflationary programme 
as stiff as the IMF considered necessary. What 
was not divulged was that Dr. Per Jacobsson, the 
director-general of the Fund, had demanded a 
7 per cent. Bank rate which Mr. Lloyd was loath 





COMPANY MEETING 
MITRE TRUST LIMITED 
A PERIOD OF MARKED EXPANSION 





Tue 27th annual general meeting of the Mitre Trust 
Limited (formerly known as The South Perak Rubber 
Syndicate Ltd.) was held on August 9 in London, 
Mr. B. E. Greene, M.C. (the chairmen), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cigzulated 
statement: 

By virtue of our “rights” issue in June, 1960, and 
of the issues of new Ordinary capital which have 
been made in two acquisitions, our issued Ordinary 
capital has risen from £60,000 to £122,756 whilst, as 
a result of the capitalisation issue, we now have an 
additional capital of £90,000 comprising Deferred 
shares. 

Our profits for the fifteen months period to the 
31st December, 1960, before taxation rise from £7,456 
to £20,123 and having paid two interim dividends 
aggregating 15 per cent. on a lower Ordinary capital 
structure, we have felt justified in recommending a 
final dividend of 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. for 
the period. 

During the year, we have completed two important 
acquisitions as a result of which the Queens Hotel 
Company, Hastings, Limited and Ederapolla Tea 
Company of Ceylon Limited have become wholly 
owned subsidiaries of your Company. 

The results of the Queens Hotel have amply justi- 
fied our anticipations. The Board of that company 
has been able to negotiate on advantageous terms a 
long lease to Barclays Bank of parts of the hotel 
premises which could well be sacrificed without 
detriment to the hotel business and we look to the 
future of the Queens with high confidence. 

Our acquisition of the issued share capital of 
Ederapolla Tea Company upon a share exchange 
basis has been less satisfying in terms of profits 
which show a fall over the previous year before the 
acquisition, but we look for improved results in the 
future. 

As you will see from the balance sheet there has 
been a marked expansion in the assets of your com- 
pany in the past period and I expect this growth to 
continue. Moreover, after capitalising the sum of 
£90,000 from reserves as a free bonus issue to share- 
holders, it is pleasing to note that reserves stand at 


i ‘ ‘ : . . | £147,376 at 31st December, 1960, which is in excess 
heard of a ‘bankers’ ramp’ on this occasion is | 


of the figure of £111,692 shown fifteen months earlier. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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to grant. The advice of the J. P. Morgan partners 
thirty years ago was mild compared with this 
dictation—and they only got 6 per cent. 

Like other faceless international bureaucrats 
Dr. Per Jacobsson is quite unknown to the 
British public. He came inio the news in Septem- 
ber, 1959, when he declared that ‘in all likelihood 
world inflation is over.’ This was when he was 
urging the UK and others to adopt the full ob- 
ligations of- Article 8 which meant removing all 
exchange and ‘trade restrictions and requiring 
IMF approval before fresh restrictions were im- 
posed. It cannot be said that his nostrums for 
our economic health have proved at all helpful. 
We would not be in such grievous balance of 
payments trouble if we had not removed dollar 





COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


SIR PHILIP WARTER REVIEWS PROGRESS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS 





THe 34th annual general meeting of Associated 
British Picture Corporation Limited was held on 
August 11 in London, Sir Philip Warter (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

In his statement which had been circulated to 
members, Sir Philip said that the Net Profit of the 
Corporation for the year ended 3ist March, 1961, 
showed a substantial improvement over that for 
the previous year and was very nearly as high as 
the record achieved in 1959. 

He added: The cinemas have done substantially 
better due to the remission of Entertainments Duty 
and Television, following on the re-organisation, 
has improved its business. 

In the year under review £3,016,629 of the-Group 
Trading Profit of £5,717,282 was contributed by 
Televiston and £2,700,653 arose from the Production, 
Distribution ahd Cinema Sections of the business. 
The Board is recommending a total dividend of 
60 per cent. for the year, and has also decidéd to 
recommend a Bonus issue of one-for-one so as to 
bring the issued Ordinary Capital more into line 
with the Capital employed in the business. 

The Net Profit of the Group before taxation 
amounted to £4,929,959, a rise of £1,979,132%@m last 
year’s figure of £2,950,827. The Net Profit Available 
amounted to £2,543,937. Hi 

Commenting on Film Production and Distribution, 
Sir Philip said: Since the formation of the Company 
Elstree Studios have been an important facigr in 
British film production and during the year Under 
review they have been fully employed in ‘making 
feature films for the home and overseas markets. 

The Chairman. then referred to A.B.C. Cigemas, 
and said that much of the improvement in theeinema 
trading during the year had been due to the abolition 
of Entertainments Duty in the 1960 Budgét? That 
improvement, however, was only significant if they 
could be certain that the fall in attendance figures 
was levelling off. 

Twenty-six cinemas were closed during the year 
and we commenced the current year’s trading with 
313 cinemas. 

Although we regard Bowling Centres as a prom- 
ising venture, the extent of our development én this 
field will be determined in the light of our experience. 

Turning to ABC Television, Sir Philip said that 
that Company had shown improved results, and 
continued: ABC Television has a particular dif- 
ficulty, unlike other Programme Contractors, in that 
it is restricted to the provision of programmes on 
Saturdays and Sundays and, as a result, has found 
it necessary to provide facilities which in themselves 
would be capable of a much wider field of op ation. 

Referring to the current year, Sir Philip said: So 
far, business: both in the cinemas and in television, 
is being maintained on a comparable basis with last 
year. 
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and other trade restrictions so quickly. And his 
present monetary cure-all—the 7 per cent. Bank 
rate—is likely to prove equally disastrous. Ex- 
cessively dear money has been found to be a 
deadly medicine time and time again. It hits 
directly at investment; it raises rents and induces 
new wage claims; it slows down all trading and 
raises the costs of manufactures; it takes the 
heart out of business enterprise, not to mention 
farming; it hits directly at the export trade, which 
we are trying so hard to stimulate. (On heavy 
capital goods the extra 2 per cent. or: a five-year 
export credit can add 5 per cent. to the cost of 
the contract, and according to press reports it has 
already lost some valuable business to our com- 
petitors.) Apart from all this damage a 7 per cent. 
Bank rate increases the custs of servicing the 
floating debt by £100 million a year and of the 
overseas sterling balances by £60 million a year. 
So the Treasury whips itself as well as the 
economy! It is, in fact, behaving like an old- 
fashioned doctor who tries to cure lunacy by 
whipping the unruly patients in an asylum—and 
not only the patients, but the warders as well! 
Mr. Lloyd should see a psychiatrist himself 
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before he listens to old-fashioned quackery. | 
cannot believe that the right way out of our 
trouble is to slash national output and make war 
on the workers. I cannot believe that the British 
trade union movement is tou stupid to co-operate 
in a sensible wages policy if it is appealed to 
reasonably. 

The Economist has described Dr. Jacobsson 
as ‘a tremendous one-man band,’ and although 
it regards the success of the IMF as largely his 
personal achievement it suggests that an inner 
directorate—‘a compact, creative and decision- 
making group keeping in touch with the in- 
formed public—might be better for the IMF 
than the present dictatorship. I hope this sug- 
gestion will be put forward at the forthcoming 
meeting of the IMF in Vienna. As soon as we 
join the European Common Market and co- 
operate with M. Monnet in setting up a Euro- 
pean monetary fund—more in tune with modern 
economics than the IMF—the better. 





CUSTOS is on holiday. 











Company Notes 


EYLAND MOTORS can proudly claim to 

be Britain’s greatest exporters of commercial 
vehicles, in fact 62 per cent. of their total out- 
put goes overseas. Since the recent acquisition 
of Standard Motors I anticipate that overseas 
sales will be further boosted. Their sports cars, 
such as the TR3, sell 80 per cent. abroad, the 
US being the biggest buyer, whereas Leylands 
sell roughly 20 per cent. of their exports to each 
ot five areas, the US, Africa, Australia, Europe 
and the Middle East. It is their excellent after- 
sales service that counts, in bringing in renewals, 
I am told by Mr. Donald Stokes, the tireless 
Sales Director. He visits all parts of the world 
where the company now has a network of agents 
te whom they can offer a wide range of vehicles, 
from cars to light and heavy lorries and buses. 
Leylands are best known for their heavy 
vehicles, that is, the 5-ton and over class, of 
which type they make more than all other British 
producers put together. The company has 
Indian, Spanish and Israeli subsidiaries which 
make quite a part of the vehicles sold in their 
countries. The chairman, Sir Henry Spurrier, 
has built up Leylands to its present strength. He 
knows the business through and through and is 
alive to the limitations of the home market and 
the vast potential of the expanding overseas 
market, This is a company to follow. The £1 
ordinary shares have recovered from a low point 
of 79s. this year. They are worth buying at 96s. 9d. 
to yield just over 4 per cent. on the last dividend 
of 20 per cent. 


Lethenty Tea Estates suffered from exception- 
ally bad weather last year due to the extension 
of the monsoon, so that a similar crop was har- 
vested at an increased cost of 24d. per lb. How- 
ever, the gross average. price obtained for the 
crop (90 per cent. of which was sold in London) 
was 5d. a lb, above the 1959 price. This resulted 
in a net profit for 1960 (subject to tax) of £11,704 
against £6,667. The Ceylon Government now 
levies an exorbitant tax of 80 per cent. on assess- 
able profits on all producers and consumers of 
Ceylon tea. This, the chairman, Mr. G. S. Napier- 
Ford, points out, depresses the capital value of 
their tea estates and does not encourage .any in- 


vestment in the island. This is a depressing 
situation for shareholders in Ceylonese com- 
panies. The 2s. ordinary shares, which last 
changed hands at 3s. 6d., receive the same divi- 
dend as last year, namely 74 per cent. 


Bukit Sembawang Rubber, the largest producer 
of rubber in Singapore, celebrated its golden 
jubilee last December. When Mr. Harold Evans 
became chairman in 1956, he reorganised its 
affairs to the extent that today it has two func- 
tions, firstly as a producer of rubber and secondly 
as a holding company for those subsidiaries 
which are developing property. The production 
of rubber for the year ended March 31, 1961, was 
1,728,000 Ib. against 1,134,000 Ib., but this pro- 
duced a smaller trading profit due to the lower 
price for rubber. However, the net profit after 
tax was £31,056 again £22,575. The total dividend 
payment of 10 per cent. exceeds the net profit by 
just over £5,000, but the chairman feels this is 
justified by the substantial liquid position. Last 
February 3d. per share was paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of land sales and it is the directors’ inten- 
tion to make further cash distributions from 
capital profits as and when they are realised, 
which gives an added savour to the 2s. ordinary 
shares, now 3s. xd., and accounts for the low 
yield (on a rubber share) of 6.6 per cent. 


British American Tobacco has announced a 
second interim dividend (similar to the first) of 
5% per cent. tax free for the year to September 
30, 1961. I do not expect, this year, any more 
than a maintained 10 per cent. tax-free final, but, 
even so, here is a company selling all its products 
overseas whose 10s, ordinary shares at 67s. give 
the very good yield of 5.3 per cent. 


Anglo Auto Finance Company has just dec- 
lared a second interim dividend of 74 per cent. 
and with it the chairman, Mr. Julian Hodge, 
announces that he intends to make a one-for-ten 
scrip issue and, subject to future trading results 
being satisfactory, this will become an annual 
feature. It is expected that the final dividend for 
the current year will be 15 per cent. as forécast. 
The 1s. shares at 9s. should prove an attractive 
investment. 
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Which-Doctors 


By 


WHENEVER any institu- 
tion has been unques- 
tionably and completely 
usefal for a certain length 
of time, it is inevitable 
that some’ journalist will 
feel impelled to attack it. 
’ This shoddy habit, a re- 
sult of our natural ten- 
denzy to disagree with 
everybody except our 
editors, makes it even 
harder for any one of us 
to venture a criticism of such an institution if 
we do not want to bring it into disrepute. This 
is especially so in the case of Which? (the Con- 
sumers’ Association paper): knowing that thou- 
sands of angry manufacturers are grinding their 
dentures to powder at the honest and unan- 
swerable criticisms Which? has made of them, 
one hesitates to give them any ammunition at 
all. But still it has to be done: Which? is too 
good to be allowed to get away with being less 
than perfect. 

Which?’s great strength Las always been, not 
only that it does objective justice to its subject, 
but that justice is seen to be done. It sets outs 
before you the reasons for its conclusions as well 
as the conclusions themselves: the tests, the re- 
sults, the limitations of the knowledge, the extent 
to which one product varies from another, as well 
as the mere fact that it varies: su that it is 
possible to go through the tests and to decide, 
for some particular purpose, on a product quite 
different from the Best Buy. It never says, ‘The 
experts say that this should withstand three-ton 
pressure in normal conditions’; it says, “We 
dropped it a hundred times and it didn’t break.’ 
This is a distinction which is more important 
than one realises, since plenty of other institu- 
tions claim expertise and objectivity. It is not 
enough for Which?’s readers to believe that the 
conclusions are sensibly arrived at: they need 
to be able to demonstrate this to unbelievers, 
especially the ones who operate simply from a 
large, generalised and largely justifiable distrust 
of ‘they.’ 

This is Which?’s protection and its strength, 
but in one respect the shining armour is slipping. 
When CA refers to anything touching on medi- 
cal matters, they are becoming all too apt to 
use vaguer terms and to rely on unseen and un- 
specified medical advisers in a way in which they 
rely on no other experts. There were some signs 
of this even as long ago as January, 1960, when 
in their report on sun lamps they said: ‘There 
is no medical evidence that a sun lamp will 
do any more than give you a tan, and a feeling 
of warmth and well-being’—in spite of the fact 
that certain doctors undoubtedly have prescribed 
sun-ray treatments. 

But the most worrying example is the ex- 
amination of Remedies for Colds in the latest 
number. Which? have conducted no tests of their 
own; they have referred to the researches of the 
Common Cold Research Unit at Salisbury; their 
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conclusions consist of the various pills unguents, 
sprays and what-nots listed under categories 
thus: ‘Antiseptic Gargles: No evidence that this 
does prevent colds’; or ‘Inhalants and Inhalers: 
‘Will give relief from congestion symptoms’ (I 
like ‘congestion’ in this context: suggests the 
germs elbowing each other about in a smoke- 
laden night-club, which is exactly what it feels 
like). There is no reference to actual tests; the 
final facts alone are presented, and even they 
come in disquietingly vague form. ‘There is no 
evidence, acceptable to doctors specialising in 
the subject, that you can prevent the cold viruses 
from infecting you by using antiseptic gargles.’ 
What evidence is acceptable to doctors specialis- 
ing in the subject? What evidence was offered 
that they rejected? We are not told. 

‘There is no evidence that quinine is effective 
against colds.” Many of us would say there was; 
we are prepared to be proved wrong, but we 
are only being told we are wrong—a very 
different thing. Again, ‘no one should go into 
the cold for half an hour after using the in- 
halant.’ Why not? Earlier on, we are told (to, I 
imagine, the surprise of many) that the Common 
Cold people found no evidence to connect catch- 
ing a cold with being cold; so one might suppose 
that the shiver that might follow going out after 
inhaling would be harmless. 

The great strength of the classic Which? re- 
ports on baldness and on hormone creams was 
that, while providing a background of approved 
medical fact to help the reader understand what 
was being discussed, they simply went out and 
tried these various things. Readers did not have 
to say, ‘Which? said the doctors didn’t believe 
it’; they could say, ‘Which? tried it out on a 
number of people and it didn’t work.’ And they 
presented the results straight, including the 
various ‘psychological factors’ that destroyed the 
neatness of the experiment as a _ yes-or-no 
mechanism. Nobody is suggesting that CA has 
to conduct all its tests itself: without the in- 
tegrity of certain independent laboratories CA 
could hardly exist, and even tempticg things like 
the strength of beer are hardly tested in the 
office alone. But if they use someone else’s tests, it 
is up to them to establish not only the integrity 
of the testing body, but the sense and frame- 
work of the testing that went on. 

It isn’t that the medical evidence cannot be 
taken on trust—but that it ought not to be. For 
two reasons. The main one is the fallibility—or 
perhaps I should say variability—of medical evi- 
dence generally. You only need to look at the 
report of a trial in which both sides produced 
medical witnesses; or the history of any medical 
discovery—invariably opposed furiously for as 
long as possible by the mass of the medical pro- 
fession—to realise that the image of a united 
and infallible body of medical opinion is one 
that the public has largely created for its own 
comfort. And a good deal of medical opinion 
tends towards disregarding those physical effects 
that have no obvious physical causes—the 
fashionable way of doing this now being to put 
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all unhelpful variables dowa to psychological in- 
fluences: Medical evidence, like any other that 
proceeds from obscure sources and changes 
every few years, should be taken with a pinch 
of salt; and in all other fields Which? is the 
pinch of salt. But if the salt shall lose its 
savour. . 

Which? should not be persuading intelligent 
people to take more on trust in any field. But 
its good name is at stake as well—and Which? 
knows the value of a good name al: right (that 
is why they refuse to allow products they have 
praised to use their name, lest anyone should 
think they were paid for the praise). It must noi 
get itself confused, as its circulation extends to 
less and less penetrating people on the fringes 
of consumer interest, with all the other ‘tests 
show’ and ‘doctors say’ sources of pseudo-infor- 
mation with which the ear politic is so constantly 
larded. If medical matters are so far out of its 
sphere that it cannot attempt its own indepen- 
dent assessment of them, then it should stay 
clear of medical subjects. It must provide a 
second opinion or stay out of the consulting- 
room altogether. 

* 


Correspondence columa: it wasn’t Cardinal 
Richelieu who invented mayonnaise. apparently, 
but the Marshal Duke of Richelieu’s chef during 
the: siege.of Mahon. Another cozrespondent, 
however, gladdened my heart by pointing out 
that the machine in the Best of Britain display 
on which the Scottish tweed was bzing made was 
of Swiss manufacture. Ha! 
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Type Casting 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


As a _ consequence of 
typewriter crises I have 
been collecting facts and 
figures on the hiring of 
these indispensable mod- 
ern aids to communica- 
tion. Here, baldly. they 
are. 

Acton Typewriter and 
Supply Co., 47 Church- 
field Road, Acton, charge 
£2 a month for portables 
and standard models, de- 
sire no deposit, and will collect and deliver the 
machines. Taylors, of 74 Chancery Lane, have 
weekly as well as monthly rates—£2 and £4 for 
large machines, 30s. and £3 for standard models, 
£1 and £2 for portables. They ask a £15 deposit 
if good references are not available, and will 





collect and deliver all but portables which is 
logical of them, I suppose. 
K. Harvey’s Typewriters, 34 New Bridge 


Street, EC4, will sometimes deliver in ‘their 
area, like to have a deposit of £8 from unknown 
customers and charge 17s. 6d. a week for stan- 
dards and portables, £2 a month for the smaller 
machines and £3 for the larger. Long’s Typewriter 
Co., 86 Queen Street, EC4 (most of the active 
hiring firms seem to inhabit the same postal dis- 
trict as Fleet Street, which is no surprise), prefer 
a £Medéposit from unfamiliar hirers, but reduce 
the monthly fee, for any kind of machine, from 
£2 10s. for the first month to £2 for subsequent 
months, or 25s. a week. 

Thomas Mountford Ltd, of 22 Bride Lane 
(EC4, need I add), charge £2 10s. monthly for a 
portable (they do not hire out machines by the 
week) and as little as 30s. a month for a used 
typewriter, standard model. They will deliver 
and collect, need no deposit, but will ask for a 
reference. Householders (solid citizens) will be 
lent a machine by Typewriter and Office Ser- 
vices (38 Hammersmith Broadway) for £2 a 
month, but they have no portables, nor will they 
hire by the week, though th-y collect and deliver. 


* 


It occurs to me to remind you, if you own 
an electric blanket, that now is the time, before 
the summer ends, to have it checked and, if 
necessary, overhauled. The servicing of electric 
blankets is something that ought to be done 
regularly to make sure that they are as safe as 
they can be. Not all of them, even when new, 
are entirely safe, since some models don’t come 
up to the British standard. The Fire Protection 
Association reported recently that in 1956 elec- 
tric blankets and bed-warmers caused over. 2,600 
reported fires. 

With constant use, even a satisfactory blanket 
can become dangerous. The thermostat may stop 
functioning and the blanket may overheat; fold- 
ing or creasing may also cause overheating; if 
the flex works loose or if insulation is poor, 
there is danger of an electric shock. 

To avoid all this you should have your blan- 


ket checked, overhauled and, if necessary, re- 
paired. I have a Norvic and the makers 
recommend an overhaul every third winter. The 
usual procedure is to return the blanket to the 
makers by post. They will strip it dowr com- 
pletely and give it a thorough check If repairs 
are needed they will usually send you a form 
listing all the possible faults, indicating those 
that need correcting in your case and estimating 
the cost of repair for each item. You send the 
form back saying whether you want the repairs 
done or not. Prices vary, but a straight over- 
haul should cost you about £1 for a single 
blanket, 25s. for a double. You'll be charged 
about 3s. 6d. for return postage and packing. 
You have, of course, to put yourself in the 
hands of the makers, but I would trust them 
not to invent faults. I'd say it was worth every 
penny of a pound cr two every two or three years 
if only for your own peace of mind. 


* 


The great lime campaign is beginning to work. 
A correspondent tells me she has been able to 
buy limes from Sam Cook’s in Swiss Cottage 
at 6d. each and another mentions limes at 4d. 
in Tunbridge Wells. This is more like it 


Thought for Food 





The Changing Scene 
By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Wuat changes have hap- 
pened in Bczitish catering 
since I published the last 
edition of the Good Food 
Guide in ‘April? A 
brusque question, more 
easily asked than an- 
swered. One answer is 
faicly obvious; Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd is forcing up 
prices here as elsewhere. 
The other day I went to 
the Cromwell Arms at 
Stevenage, as it had been nominated by a mem- 
ber for inclusion in the next Guide. It has been 
taken over by Goodhews, who are building up a 
small empire in the catering trade and very often 
improve quite noticeably the places they take 
over. The test lunch which we took was reason- 
ably good. The egg mayonnaise had, alas, that 
metal-polish taste which comes from a bottle, 
but the duck Bigarade and_sweetbreads Alex 
andra were correctly cooked and not excessively 
priced. There was a quarter-bottle labelled 
‘Chablis’ which was at least a white burgundy 
from France, and a bottle of 1955 Chateau Mon- 
badon described as ‘St. Emilion’ (which it is not, 
though it comes from not far away) that was 
good enough. When the bill was presented I 
noticed that threepence had been added to the 
price of the first and sixpence to that of the 
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second. My protest was met by the reply that 
‘Mr. Lloyd was responsib‘e, to which I made 
the sufficient answer that the prices on the wine 
list should be the only prices charged and that 
the wines had obviously been bought long before 
Lloyd’s extra charges were announced 

It is probable that other restaurateurs will 
follow the Goodhews lead Not one has any 
right to do so unless he equally immediately 
passed on to his customeis the reductions justi- 
fied by earlier Budgets—as for example. by 
cutting half a crown off the prices of all his 
chateau-bottled clarets. | don’t know anyone that 
did that 

The map of British altering 1 changing 
rapidly, in any case. owing to the growth of 
gastric empires like Goodh:ws Eleven years ago, 
when the Guide was started, there were not so 
many of them. There were the Trust Houses, a 
chain of hotels of vaguely Lenevolent origin, with 
good wines and pretty pour cooking. there was 
their rather pallid rival. the PRHA There were 
a few chains of truly dreadful hotels. Outside, 
there was a dreary mob of third-rate establish- 
ments and a very few good inns 

Out of this chaos a sort of heptarchy is begin- 
ning to appear. Besides Goodhews there is, for 
example, the Vaux chain, which has established 
its power in the ancient duchies of Edwin and 
Morcar. Its inns have a sign of a blue seagull, 
good beers, poor wines and a slogan, ‘any meal 
at any time,’ which they do try to live up to. 
Your pleasure at this notice is modified by the 
footnote that prices will be increased anything 
up to 100 per cent. if you do in fact ask for 
food at any but the regulation hours; still, the 
promise is at least a sign of grace. The British 
Transport hotels have been organised at last 
into a coherent chain. They have been vastly 
improved (which indeed they needed) and have 
two general characteristics—an extensive menu 
which they are not always able to live up to. but 
which they are getting increasingly able to 
manage, and a long well-chosen wine list which 
is rather overpriced throughout. This is in 
marked contrast to the British Railways wine 
list, to be found in restaurant cars (not Pull- 
mans—repeat NOT) and in _ some station 
restaurants like The Shires at St. Pancras. This 
is short, sound and startlingly cheap. 

The largest new empire is, I think, that of 
Ind Coope, the brewers. Hotel after hotel is 
falling into their hands and being lavishly re- 
modelled. The firm itself is an imposing aggre- 
gation of power. I had the pleasure of lunching 
with some portion of it not long agu. It so hap- 
pened that I was ill that day; I was in notice- 
able but sudden pain, and it had not been pos- 
sible to warn my hosts. So it seemed to me in 
my rather distraught condition that I was ac- 
tually lunching at a Napoleonic board. At 
Fontainebleau the Emperor might well have said 
to you: ‘That is my brother, King Louis of 
Holland—that is Jerome of Westphalia—Joachim 
of Naples—Joseph of Spain—Eugene, regent of 
Italy. . . .. Here there were the equivalents of 
Mr. Ind Coope, Mr. Victoria Wine Company, 
Mr. Grant of St. James’s, and so on. They were, 
though, much better mannered and civilised than 
the Bonapartes. It is too early to pronounce upon 
the results of their present remarkable expan- 
sion. They have, at least, made a very great 
effort and spent a lot of money. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between , 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, Ltd., 
99 Gower 
Telephone 


Street, , 
EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


COMMISSION FOR THE NEW _ TOWNS 
SECRETARY AND FINANCE OFFICER 
The Commission for the New _ Towns 
which will come into being on Ist October, 
1961, will require a Secretary and a 
Finance Officer. There will be a con- 
tributory pension scheme. 
The Secretary will be the chief executive 
officer of the Commission which is charged 
with taking over, holding, managing and 
turning to account the property now vested 
in Development Corporations. The post 
will demand organising and administra- 
tive ability of a high order. Salary £5,000; 
a higher figure would be considered if 
warranted by exceptional experience and 
qualifications. 
Applicants for the fost of Finance 
Officer should be Chartered Municipal 
Treasurers, Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants or certified Corporate 
Accountants, or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and should have a wide and varied 
experience in commerce or in public ser- 
vice. Salary £4,000; again a higher figure 
would be considered if warranted. 
Applications giving date of birth. educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience should 
be addressed not later than ISth September 
to the Chairman-designate, Commission 
for the New Towns, c/o The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, White- 
hall, S.W.1. 
GYM and GAMES MISTRESS required part- 
time for Independent Girls’ School, or full- 
time if able to offer Biology. Ring WIM 
2684 between 10-12.30 p.m. 


NEW APPROVED SCHOOL 


HEADMASTER AND DEPUTY HEAD- 
MASTER required for new approved 
school in Lothians. School will accom- 
modate 40 boys aged 13 and over. Appli- 
cants should be up-to-date in their 
knowledge on the problems of delin- 
quency and should be prepared to adopt 
an experimental approach to work with 
boys who are to be licensed early. 
Salaries on the appropriate basic scales. 
Responsibility payment of eadmaster 
£830. Responsibility payment of deputy 
headmaster £130 with approved school 
allowance of £135 and appropriate resi- 
dential duty allowance. The posts are 
superannuable. 
Applications, on a form obtainable from 
the Secretary, W. M. Morrison, O.B.E., 
41 Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh, 9. 
should be returned to him not later than 
8th September. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 
Applications are invited for the post of 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT KEEPER in the 
DEPARTMENT OF CERAMICS AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Stipend according to qualifications on the 
scale £800 to £1,550 (£50 to £1,400, then 
by £75), with contributory pension under 
F.S.S.U. and family allowance. The duties 
will be mainly concerned with ceramics, 
but some knowledge of sculpture, textiles, 
furniture and silver is desirable. Candi- 
dates, not older than 40 years, must 
possess a University degree or other 
qualifications appropriate for a graduate 
Post. Seve: copies of applications, stating 
age, qualifications, and giving the names 
of not more that three referees, should 
reach the Director, from whom further 
information may be obtained, by 30 Sep- 
tember, 1961. 








ROYAL FINE ART COMMISSION FOR 
SCOTLAND 


Appointment of Secretary 


The Commission, appointed under Royal 
Warrant to consider matters of public 
amenity in Scotland, will shortly have a 
vacancy in the post of SECRETARY. 

Candidates should have administrative 
experience and an informed interest in 
questions of wsthetics and amenity. Salary 
(maximum £1,500 per annum) and other 
conditions of service will depend upon 
qualifications and experience and upon 
any other commitment the successful 
applicant may have. He will be expected to 
live within easy reach of Edinburgh and 
to be prepared to travel widely in Scot- 
land. Letters of application (three copies) 
should sent by 7th September to the 
Secretary, Royal Fine Art Commission for 
Scotland, Royal Scottish Museum, Cham- 
bers Street, Edinburgh, 1, from whom a 
oy further particulars may be ob- 
ained. 
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Candidates, aged 


K. A. McIntosh. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 














have been retained to advise on these appointments 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGER 
Miscellaneous Engineering Products 


for an internationally known company in the south of England: 
he will control some 250 people engaged in the production of 
electrical components from design stage to finished article. His 
main task will be the efficient planning, organising and scheduling 
of this work. The department, whose annual turnover is about | 
£14 m., includes drawing and estimating offices, stores, machine and | 
assembly workshops equipped for most of the metal working trades. 
to 45, must have had similar successful 
managerial experience and must be sound, practical engineers. 
Academic standard of H.N.C. is desirable. Starting salary about 
£1,700: contributory (5 per cent. of salary) pension scheme. Please 
send brief details in confidence quoting reference Z.5014 to 


for a private company which owns a number of garages, show- | 
rooms and service stations and which holds a major franchise, 
employing nearly 400 and with a turnover exceeding £2 million 
p.a. The present Managing Director will become Chairman. 

The selected candidate will be 25 to 33, probably with public 
school education, and should have held 2 national service com- 
mission. Essential are an interest in cars and some knowledge of . 
the motor trade, and the willingness to fit for life into this family 
firm, in spite of long hours, including Saturdays. A degree is no 
obstacle and knowledge of accountancy would be an advantage. 

A training period is envisaged during which the selected candidate —_ | 
will work as P.A. to the present M.D. at a salary of £1,500 to | 
£2,000 p.a. This will increase to £3,000 to £4,000 p.a. on appoint- 
ment to the board. Please send brief details in confidence quoting || 
reference Z.4310 to S. K. Manstead. 


In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be 
given full details of the appointment. | 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


Eastern England 




















POLITICAL SUB-EDITOR with experience 
of make-up. and liberal sympathies required 
for London weekly newspaper. N.UJ. mini- 
mum. Box 8 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


Candidates should be university graduates 
with experience in the field of textiles. 
The successful applicant will primarily 
be concerned not only with lecturing on 
the history, of textiles but with all aspects 
of administration, display and organisa- 
tion for study purposes of the large ex- 
isting collection of historical textiles in 
the Whitworth Art Gallery, and with the 
expansion of these collections into the 
field of modern and contemporary textiles, 
since the aim of the appointment is to 
further the creation of a comprehensive 
reorganisation of the Gallery, an unusual 
and exciting prospect with full oppor- 
tunities for academic promotion is open 
to a candidate with drive and imagination. 
Salary scale £800 to £950 per annum. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than September 11th, 
1961, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY is shortly appointing 
an Assistant General Secretary. Vital job for 
convinced, informed and adaptable socialist 
with administrative capacity and_ experience. 
£600-£650 p.a. according to qualifications. 
Four weeks’ annual leave. Details and appli- 
cation forms, to be returned by 3ist August 
ee Secretary, 11 Dartmouth Street, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TOP-GRADE PRIVATE SECRETARY large 
industrial concern seeks appointment. £1,000 
p.a. Temporary post considered. Box 8044. 


PERSONAL 


ARCHITECTS and UGLINESS--Read Cross- 
bow, 12s. 6@. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group. 
60 Berners Street, W.1. 








PERSONAL— contd. 


ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcome gifts and legacies 
for its international service overseas. FSC (25), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
HAMPSTEAD. Woman seeks companionship 
for concert going. Born and lived music lovers 
only. Box 8055. 

HYPNOSIS AND psychotherapy for nervous 
conditions, habits, personal problems. R. K 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. DX. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 

THERAPY te 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset. Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Lid., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now. at No. 
6 Hampstead High Strect (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx. 
2,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 


SOUTH MIDLANDS couple. Lively forties, 





no ties, seek congenial couples weekends, 
holidays, etc. Box A WS 
THE NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP EX- 


CHANGE—an organisation for the promotion 
of friendships throughout the British Isles 
welcomes inquiries, especially from London, 
Surrey, Devon, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Gloucestershire and Scotland. S.A.E. for _par- 


ticulars from Administrator N.F.E. 1, Pages 
Close, Stowmarket, Suffolk. : 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH . .. im 


suffering. 


“Which P”’ 


The August issue reports on: 
AFTER SHAVE LOTIONS 
GUARANTEES 
REMEDIES FOR COLDS 
BABY MILK 
KITCHEN FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Do-it-yourself) 

“Which!” is based on scientific tests and 
independent surveys and is published every 
month by the Consumers’ Association. 
Available on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Street, 
Lendon, W.C.2 


. 

















PERSONAL—contd. 
£175 MUST BE WON in easy Quiz Competi- 
tion. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
**Know-Hew Guide to Writing Success.’’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘‘Writer’’ sub- 
scription; two free writing encyclopaedias. 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Lid., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
TELEVISION DEBATES 
A.T.V.’s “FORUM,” Sunday, 20th August. 
Motion: Thank God for the English Channel. 
Main speakers: Vincent Kane and Shirley 
Williams. Why not join the audience and take 
part yourself in live programme? Be at the 
Studios, 98 Highbury New Park, N.5, by 
1 p.m. end: Pas : 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond . Wi. 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.” Dubuffet, Gris, Kice, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12, 
AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Old Masters at onder £200. 9.30 to 5.30 
Monday to Friday. ali < 7. 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. » «al 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St., W.l. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. New London, 
Situation from August 18th, ae 
VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Te! 
HYD 3091. Oper 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD MASTERS. 








THEATRES 


The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets .. . 
the new revue going to the 
SAVILLE THEATRE 
23 August Book now 
YOU MUST NOT MISS O’CASEY’S “THE 
BISHOP’S BONFIRE” at the Mermaid (CIT 
7656). Until 26 Aug., 6 and 8.40 nightly. A 
few seats available. 
Continued Overleaf 


—_—-—— 


Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel: REGent 5983/2914 














FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal Semnce 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free bookict under plain cover 


Name 


Address 
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SDAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.| 
§ PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on { 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added | 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details ond Audited Balance Sheet from 
€ investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC? ) 








7 
: 
, 











Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth. Kens., 
by Gloucester Rd. Stn. (FRO. 1166). 
The Sunday Times censor cut all this out last 
Sunday: 
HOUSE PURCHASE & THE CREDIT 
SQUEEZE. As it is obvious that the Economic 
Crisis was fabricated—unless the Tories are 
sillier & more incompetent than we think— 
merely to take our minds off the impending 
unnecessary & ultimate war over Berlin, you 
can continue to buy with confidence. There 
will either be no houses at all come Christmas: 
or the American hysteria for Hara-kiri & 
Russian aggressiveness will have succumbed to 
British cool commonsense—if we al! make our- 
selves heard. Roy Brooks. 
The Odserver censored the words in italics: 
FASHIONABLE CHELSEA. One of the re- 
maining scruffy houses in the now smart 
LIMERSTON ST. (No. 12) which is unusual 
in being quite clean; but I don’t want to give 
the wrong impression: the general effect is 
pretty depressing. Dingy green & brown paint, 
. Paper hanging down in shreds. 7/8 rms., no 
bath, but a couple of shallow sinks. Rm. for 
such luxuries as bathrm. & kit. if req. A high 
wall prevents inmates of St. Stephen's Infirm- 
ary escaping into the pit of the back edn. 
(My eldest daughter was born in this Hospital 
(Sic). The overworked doctors & nurses were 
wonderful but I like to think that now, 14 
yrs. later, the black beetles are all gone & 
the gas/air cylinders no longer empty when 
needed. It is not possible that the food has 
become worse.) This period piece (the house 
not the hospital) is cheap at ONLY £5,850 for 
40 yrs. at £50 p.a. as, done up, neighbouring 
houses are fetching over £9, for a shorter 
Ise. KEYS BROOKS. (This particular house 
was, of course, sold on londay but our 
clients, to whom we sold the other houses in 
Limerston St. are—biess them—restless souls 
& we can probably find you something similar. 
WHY NOT TELEPHONE OR WRITE FOR 
LIST? MENTION THE SPECTATOR. IF 
YOU HAVE. OR KNOW OF A HOUSE 
(LONDON AREA ONLY) WE CAN SELL IT 
QUICKLY & WELL.) 


INVESTMENTS 
ist and 2nd MORTGAGES—FEarly decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819. 


LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquire the profes- 
sional touch—you can always make money by 
writing. Free advice and book from: LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
CASH PRIZES in August Story Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
WANTED PRIVATELY.—Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 8129. 





NATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL 
Athletic Association Ground 
RICHMOND 


Saturday, 26th August 
Chris Barber, Johnny Dankworth, Bob 
Wallis, Tubby Hayes, Mike Cotton, 
Joe Harriott, Merseysippi, Bruce Turner, 
Fairweather-Brown, Don Rendell, Ronnie 
Ross, etc. 
Sunday, 27th August 
Ken Colyer, Alex Welsh, Terry Lightfoot, 
Dick Charlesworth, Clyde Valley, Ken 
Sims, etc. 
25 STAR BANDS 
Tickets: Afternoon, 7s. 6d. Evening 10s. 
All day, 15s. Week-end 25s. Available 
from NJF, 18 Carlisle St., W.1. (GER 
8923) or main agencies 














LITERARY—contd. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. rite 
for free copy of “You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses.typed. Pat 
Johnson, 5. W 
MOU 6136 
MOBILE SECRETARY: letters composed and 
typed. Files, etc., bt. up to date. 12/6 per 
wkg. hr. Miss Chart, 51 Deodar Rd., S.W.15. 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 

ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS and GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
Common Entrance and G.C.E. examination 
successes. Particulars free. The Broombank 
Group, Selsey-on-Sea, Chichester, Sussex. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, 1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Dipiomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inationa. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


12 Bournemouth Road S. AP, 
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EDUCATIONAL—conid. 





PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, provides postal 
tuition for GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (all Examining Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and exams for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D.; Diploma in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 





ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.l. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

CRUISERS ON the Oxford Canal—2/3-berth 
craft. Low off-season rates from mid-Septem- 
ber. Waterways Holidays Ltd., Depzrtment:8, 
Bristol Road, Sherborn, Dorset. 


GARDENING 
HARDY GERANIUM (Herbaceous Peren- 
nials). Thrive outdoors all year round. Never 
need renewal. Improve yearly. Rose, salmon, 
blush. 35s. dozen J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Plant Specialist, LARKSHALL, Lanarkshire. 


WANTED 


CAMERAS of quality urgently wanted. Send 
details for highest-ever cash offu:. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket Glassow. Phone 
Bel! 2000. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 





MRS 


PANDIT 
















































































—WOMAN IN A MAN’S WORLD 


Mrs. Pandit, sister of Prime Minister Nehru, who has just 
relinquished her post as Indian High Commissioner in London, 
has had a career unparalleled by any woman in our time. In an 
exclusive interview with the Sunday Times she talks about her 
life at the world’s centres of power: 


How she was imprisoned during the struggle for Indian indepen- 


dence; 


Her days as Ambassador in Moscow during the grimmest days 


of the cold war. 


Mrs. Pandit reveals too, her thoughts on the problems of 


India today. 


Read her remarkable recollections in the 
















































































SUNDAY 


TIMES 


this weekend 








THE ESTABLISHMENT 


i8 GREEK STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


Write for details of membership of 
London’s first satirical night-club or 
telephone GER 811], Interested writers 
or performers should contact 
PETER COOK 
Fortune Theatre, W.C.2 














WINE 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry, A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 7 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle, 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 
MAKE YOUR OWN WINES! Classic tablg 
wines, aperitives, rich liqueurs—inexpensively 
produced in your own home from dried of 
fresh fruit or fruit concentrates. Success to ~ 
satisfy the connoisseur. Complete details ig 
best-selling book. New edition only 5s. 64, 
POST FREE. Send cheque or P.O. GREY 
OWL LABORATORIES, ALMONDSBURY, 
GLOS. **Makers of the famous Grey Owl ‘Wine 
Yeasts.”” 


PROVENCAL ROSE. 
CHATEAU DE BEAULIEU 


Bottled at the Chateau 
in traditional] shaped bottles 
Usual Price: 10/9 a bottle. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 bottles for £3 
Delivered free to any address in the U.K. 
Please send money with your order to: 
HEDGES & BUTLER, LTD. 

153 Regent St., London, W.1. REG 4444 
22 The Arcade, Bournemouth. Tel. 20943 


The delightful green wine 
that’s a delicate shade of pink! 


North of the Douro in Portugal, they 
specialise in a rather unusual wine called 
vinho verde. This literally means “‘green 
wine,”’ which has nothing whatever to do 
with its colour but simply means that it 
is a fresh, young wine. 


Because they are bottled before fermen- 
tation is complete, all vinhos verdes have 
just a hint of a sparkle, making them 
highly refreshing. They are quite low m 
alcohol and, because they contain some 
of the natural grape sugar, they are not 
too dry. Served chilled they are perfect 
for summer suppers and picnics. 


One of the most delightful of these 
exciting wines—but, alas, one that is 
seldom seen over here—is Casal Mendes, 
This is a fine rose—light in body, deli- 
cate pink in colour, mellow in flavour. 
It has a most intriguing bouquet and, 
of course, that unique _hint-of-a- 
sparkle. 

A small shipment of Casal Mendes was 
recently acquired by The Vintner, who 
now offers it to you_at only 12/6 a 
bottle; 6/9 a 4-bottle. This is exceptional 
value, for its handsome amphora bottle 
holds a full litre—over a third more than 
an ordinary bottle. 


A selection of other wines to tempt the 
connoisseur: 

ROSE D’ANJOU—a light, refreshing 
little wine that goes well with anything. 
8s. a bottle. 

LIEBFRAUMILCH 1959—Hock of ex- 
cellent vintage. Medium-sweet with soft, 
smooth flavour. 10s. a bottle. 
BEAUJOLAIS ST. VINCENT 1959— 
typical of this fine vintage. Full-bodied. 
Superb flavour and bouquet. 8s. 9d. a 
bottle. 

BARBARINA AMONTILLADO — ex- 
tremely good, medium-dry sherry. Light 
both in colour and body. 14s. a bottle. 
WHITE CASAL MENDES—delightful, 
slightly petillant Portuguese Vinho Verde. 
10s. a bottle. 

VIGNETTE D’ALSACE — a first-class 
white wine that is fresh, grapey and dry. 
9s. 3d. a bottle. 


Full Price List sent Free on request. 
Orders consisting of a total of 6 bottles or 
more will be sent carriage-free to new 
customers. 12 bottles will be sent in a 
case which converts into a useful 15- 
bottle wine rack. 


THE VINTNER 


Dept. S.P.2, 66 Kensington Church St., 
London, W.8. BAY 2629 
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